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ARIS.—AGENT FOR THE READER, 

MR. J. ROTHSCHILD, 43 Rue Saint-André-des-Arts, 

who will receive Subscriptions and forward Books intended for 
Review. 


ERMANY.—Mkr. F. A. BROCKHAUS, 


J Leipzig, having been appointed Agent for Leipzig and 
Northern Germany, it is requested that intending Subscribers 
sill send their names to him. Books for Review may also be 
forwarded to him for enclosure in his Weekly Parcel. 








RUSSIA. — Messrs. ASHER & Co., 


Berlin Agents for Tur Reaper, will reccive the names 
of Subscribers, and take charge of Books intended for Review. 





+ + 

NOBrzs OF EUROPE. Messrs. ONCKEN, 

10 grosser Barstrase, Hamburg, will supply Tue Reaper, 

receive Books intended for Review, and forward Communications 
for the Editor. 


NDIA: MADRAS. — Messrs. GANTZ 

Brothers, 175 Mount Road, Madras, will register names of 

Subscribers on account of Tuz Reaper. Annual Subscription, 
including postage, 13 rupees. 








NIVERSITY of LONDON. — NOTICE 


is HEREBY GIVEN, That the next Half-yearly EX- 
AMINATION for MATRICULATION in this University will 
commence on MON DAY, the 26th JUNE, 1865. In addition to 
‘the Metropolitan Examination, Provincial Examinations will 
be held at St. Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw ; Stonyhurst College ; 
St. Mary’s Coliege, Oscott; St. Patrick’s College, Carlow ; 
Owens College, Manchester ; and Queen’s College, Liverpool. 
Every Candidate is required to transmit his Certificate of Age 
to the Registrar (Burlington House, London, W.) at least four- 
teen days before the commencement of the Examination. 


Candidates who pass the Matriculation Examination are en- 
titled to proceed to the Degrees conferred by the University in 
Arts, Science, and Medicine. This Examination is accep (1) 
by the Council of Military Education in lieu of the Entrance 
Examination otherwise imposed on Candidates for admission to 
the Royal Military College at Sandhurst; and (2) by the College 
of Surgeons in lieu of the Preliminary Examination otherwise 
imposed on Candidates for its Fellowship. It is also among 
those Examinations of which some one must be passed (1) by 
every Medical Student on commencing his professional studies ; 
and (2) by every person entering upon Articles of Clerkship to 
an Attorney—any such person Matriculating in the First Divi- 
sion being entitled to exemption from one year’s service. 
WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D., 

Registrar. 


()WESS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER (IN 


J CONNEXION WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF 
Aap ets? — PROFESSORSHIP OF MATHEMATICS, — 
This OF FICE will become VACANT on the 29th of SepLember 
next, by the resignation of the present Professor, and the 
Trustees of the College invite ——— from gentlemen who 
may be desirous of offering themselves as candidates. The 
Trustees propose the allowance to the Professor of a fixed 

early salary of 350/., in addition to a proportion of the fees to 

paid by the students attending his classes. It is requested 
that applications may be accompanied by testimonials or 
references, and that each candidate will state his age, 
academical degree, and general qualifications. —Communications 
addressed “To the Trustees of the late John Owens, Esq.,” 
under cover to the Secretary to the Trustees, Mr. J. P. ASTON, 
Solicitor, South King-street, Manchester, on or before Monday, 
June 19, will be duly attended to ; and further information will 
be furnished, if required.—I¢ is particularly requested that 
applications may not be made to the Trustees individually. 


OYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, Albemarle Street, London, W. 


Mr. ALEXANDER HERSCHEL will, THIS DAY, at Four 
o’clock, commence a Course of Three Lectures, “On Meteoro- 
logy, with more especial Reference to the Laws of Storms and 
the System of Coast Warning for the Prevention of Shipwrecks,” 
to be continued on Saturdays, till June 3. Subscription to this 
Course, Half-a-Guinea; to all the Courses of Lectures, Two 


Guineas. 
‘ H. BENCE JONES, Honorary Secretary. 
May 20, 1865. 


OUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM.— 
SEVEN LECTURES on SCIENCE and ART will be 
Gelivered in the LECTURE THEATRE, on WEDNESDAY and 
SATURDAY AFTERNOONS in MAY and JUNE, com- 
mencing each day at 4.30 P.M. 

Three Lectures, on Saturdays, 27th May, 3rd and 17th June, 
“On Fish Culture, in the Rivers and in the Sea, as increasing 
the Food of the People.” By Franx Buckianp, Esq., M.A., 
M.R.C.S., F.Z.S. 

Two Lectures, on Wedr.esdays, 7th and 14th June, “ On Greek 
Coins, as illustrations of Greek Art,” and “On Greek Coins, as 
objects of Study for Artists.” By Reoratp Srvart Poors, 
Esq., of the British Museum. 

Two Lectures, on Wednesda: 
Art Displayed on Ancient 
Humrareys, Esq. 

T ckets for the Course on Fish Culture 2s. 6d. each, and for 
the Course on Coins 2s. 6d. each 

By Order of the 


Committee of Council on Education. 


May 15, 1865. 











2Qist and 28th June, “On the 
edisval Coins.” By H. Noe. 





OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS.—THE 
: EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY IS NOW 
OPEN. Admittance (from Eight to Seven o'clock) One 
Shilling. Catalogue, One Shilling. 


JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 


| OYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY.— 
The ANNIVERSARY MEETING will be held at Burling- 
ton House, on MONDAY, the 22nd inst., at One p.m. 


The DINNER wiil take place at Willis’s Rooms on the same 
day, at 6.30 p.x., Sir RODERICK I. MURCHISON in the 
Chair. 


Names of Members who intend supporting the Chair on this 
occasion should be left at the Society’s Office, or at Willis’s 
Rooms, if possible, on or before Saturday, the 20th. Dinner 
charge, One Guinea, payable at the Door ; or Tickets to be had 
at 15 Whitehall Place. The friends of Members are also ad- 
missible to the Dinner. 








| Prceideaieteal LIBRARY, 12 ST. JAMES’S 
d SQUARE, S.W. 


THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Members of 
the Library will be held on Saturday, the 27th instant, at THREE 
o'clock p.m., in the Reading Room. 


The ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are now due. 


A NEW EDITION of the CATALOGUE is just published, 
price 10s. 6d. to members, 15s. to non-members. 


By Order of the Committee, 


ROBERT HARRISON, 
Secretary and Librarian. 


May 15, 1865. 





] ONDON LIBRARY, 12 ST. JAMES’S 
J SQUARE, S.W.—A NEW EDITION of the CATALOGUE; 
comprising the old Catalogue and Supplements incorporated 
into one Alphabetical List, with many Additional Cross 
References, an Index to the Collection of Tracts, and a Classified 
Index of Subjects, in one volume of 1,000 pages, royal 8vo. 
Price 10s. 6d. to members of the Library ; 15s. to non-members. 
Terms of admission to the Library, 3/. a-year ; 2/. a-year, with 
Entrance Fee of 6l., or Life Subscription, 261. 
[Just Published. 


EWSPAPER PRESS FUND.—Gentle- 
men proposing to dine with the friends of this Institution, 
under the Presidency of CHARLES DICKENS, Esq., at Free- 
masons’ Hall, on Saturday, the 20th of May inst., are requested 
to communicate their intention to the Secretary not later than 
Tuesday next, the 16th inst. 


By order, HENRY G. WARREN, Hon. Sec, 
6 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C., May 1, 1865. 








OLL OF BATTLE ABBEY.—A Lust 


of the Nobles who came over with Wittram tHe 
Conqueror. The SHIELDS EMBLAZONED IN GOLD AND 


COLOURS. Price 5s. ; post free, 5s. 4d. 
JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, Piccadilly, London. 


MAGNA CHARTA.—Exact Facsimile of 
s| 


the Original Document in British Museum, 3 feet long by 
2 wide, with Arms anp Seats or tHe BARONS EMBLAZONED IN 
GJLD AND coLouRs, price 5s,; by post, on roiler, 5s. 4d. 
A.D. 1215. 








TO MANAGERS OF HOSPITALS, ASYLUMS, HOMES, 
REFUGES, &e. 


HE GREAT NORTHERN CEMETERY 


and FUNERAL COMPANY remove the Bodies of Persons 
dying in Hosritats, Asytums, Homes, Rervees, &c., to their 
ortuary, take charge of them until Burial, and provide every 
requisite for the Funeral, Grave, Use of Chapel, &c., for 
21. 12s, 6d. ; Chiidren under Ten, 21. 2s. 


Offices, 122 High Holborn, W.C. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 
(JLERICAL, MEDICAL, AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Estas.isnep 1824. 


The EIGHTH BONUS will be declared in January, 1867, and 
all With-Profit Policies in force on the 30th June, 1866, will 
ag ge ASSURANCES EFFECTED BEFORE JUNE 
WHOLE YEARS "ADSIONAC SHARE: GF ROTI 

Y J S / N 5 t OF P 
OVER LATER POLICIES. _—— 


Tables of Rates, and Forms of Proposal, can be obtained 
any of the Society’s Agents, or of . a 


GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Acrvary & Secretary. 
13 St. James’s Square, London, S.W. 





{RYSTAL PALACE.—GREAT FLOWER 

) SHOW and FASHIONABLE PROMENADE of the 
Season, THIS DAY (SATURDAY). Open at Ten. Show 
open from about Twelve until Six. 





(ORYSTAL PALACE. — THE GUINEA 
) TICKETS admit Free to the GREAT FLOWER SHOW 
THIS DAY, to the OPERA CONCERTS, and to the other 
Great Fétes announced in the Programme. 

Nore.—It will facilitate the purchase of Season Tickets at the 
entrances to the Palace, if Visitors intending to purchase them 
< kindly come prepared with card, or written name and ad- 

ress, 





DITORIAL.—A Gentleman of Large and 
4 Varied Experience desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT to pre- 

pare MSS. for Press, or Superintend Press Work. Terms mode- 

rate.—G. F. C., 1 Acorn Villas, Oakfield Road, Penge, 8, 


RIVATE TUTOR.—A Clergyman, M.A. 


of Cambridge, residing near Richmond, experienced in 
Tuition, and possessing highly satisfactory Testimonials, is 
desirous of meeting with a Pupil.—Address, Bera, Hiscoxes & 
Son’s Library, Richmond, Surrey. 








DUCATION IN GERMANY. — DR. 
GASPEY, of HEIDELBERG, will be in London, 21 Nor 

folk Street, Strand, by the 28th June. Pupils can be escorted 
by him on his return to the Continent. Prospectuses of Mr. 
OAMPBELL, Argyll Chambers, Argyll Place, and Mr. CUL- 
VERWELL, 21 Norfolk Street. 





| AILWAY PASSENGERS should BUY 


) MURRAY and CO.’s BOOK of INFORMATION for RAIL- 
WAY TRAVELLERS and RAILWAY OFFICIALS. Iilus- 
trated with Anecdotes, &c., by R. BOND, Superintendent Great 
Western Railway, Newport. Price 1s. éd., at all railway book- 
stalls. 


In reference to new publications, the “Flaneur” of the 
Morning Star of May &, writes: “Messrs Murray & Co., of 
Paternoster Row, have just published a little book which is 
useful and really amusing at the same time, although it only 
professes to be ‘Information for Railway Travellers.’ It is 
nothing in the style of Bradshaw, and will not tell you how to 
get from Euston Square to St. Petersburg, or where the 
carriages are to be changed for Holyhead. It is a book telling 
youaliabout railways, railway liabilities, the rights of passengers, 
he duties of passengers, the best way to travel, the various 
rates of charge for passengers, cattle, luggage, &c.; in fact, 
telling you everything a traveller can want to know about rail- 
ways in general, without coming into competition with the 
special services performed by Bradshaws and Time-tables. A 
little too highly flavoured with scraps of poetical quotation, the 
book is nevertheless very readable, has many amusing anecdotes, 
and might of itself beguile a railway journey.” 


MURRAY & CO., 13 Paternoster Row, London. 





BEEHIVES. 


Prize Mepat awarpep To G. N. & Sons, ror Beenmives AND 
Honey, at THE Paris Exposrrion or 1855. 


NEIGHBOUR'S IMPROVED COTTAGE 
, BEEHIVE, as originally introduced by GEORGE 
NEIGHBOUR & SONS, with all the recent improvements, 
three glasses, and thermometer, price 35s., securely packed for 
the country. 


This unique Hive has met with universal commendation, and 
may be worked with safety, humanity, and profit, by the most 
timid ; its arrangements are so perfect that the Honey may be 
taken at any time of the gathering season, without at all injur- 
ing the Bees. Early applications addressed to 


GEORGE NEIGHBOUR & SONS, 


127 HIGH HOLBORN, or 149 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 
will receive prompt attention. 


Their newly-arranged Catalogue of other improved Hives, with 
Drawings and Prices, sent on receipt of Two Stamps. 


ACCIDENTS TO LIFE OR LIMB, 
In THE FIELD, THE STREETS, OR aT Home, 
Provided for by a Policy of the 

PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 

COMPENSATION HAS BEEN PAID 

FOR 10,000 CLAIMS. 


£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 


£6 per Week while laid-up by Injury, secured by an Annual 
# Payment of from 43 to £5 bs. y Annual 


For Particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, to 
the Local sos _ or at the Offices, 64 CORNHILL, and 10 


REGENT S 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


RAILWAY COMPANY 
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_————————————OOO 
ONDON AND LANCASHIRE FIRE 
AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 
Fire Capital, £1,000,000.—Life Capital, £100,000. 


LONDON ...... 73 & 74 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
LIVERPOOL ..BROWN’S BUILDINGS, EXCHANGE. 


With Home and Foreign Branches and Agencies, 








Chairman—F. W. RUSSELL, Esq., M.P. (Chairman of the 
National Discount Company.) 





At the ANNUAL MEETINGS held on the 8th April at 
Liverpool it was stated, as the 
RESULT of Operations for the year 1864, that the— 


FIRE PREMIUMS amounted to ...........ceeeceees £108,597 
Being an INCREASE over previous year of............ 43,547 
The LOSSES paid and provided for amounted to...... 7,065 


LIFE ASSURANCES, under 502 Policies, were effected 


TOP ccccccccccccccvccccccccccccccccecscrecsceesececcee 340,699 


9,697 
W. P. CLIREHUGH, General Manager. 





YDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
GRAEFENBERG VILLA, NEW BARNET, HERTS, 
close to the ae J Station, under the direction of Mr. Met- 
caLreE (Proprietor of the eo Establishment, Priessnitz 
House, m Green, W.). 

New Barnet, admitted by the Medical Profession to be one 
of the most salubrious spots in ~~ adjoins Hadley 
Wood, and is within half-an-hour’s ride by the Great Northern 
wey of the King’s Cross Station, from whence trains start 
every hour. 


For Terms and Prospectuses apply to Mrs. WESTON, Grae- 
fenberg Villa. as above. , 


i es WHEELER and WILSON UN- 
RIVALLED PRIZE MEDAL LOCK-STITCH SEWING 
MACHINES, for £9 and Upwards. 

These Machines have long stood pre-eminent for their 
elegance, durability, and simplicity ; for the variety of work, 
the ease of management, the permanence of the 5 the 
— action, and the Lapeneth and beauty of the work per- 

‘orm: 

It is a pleasant and healthy exercise, and an ornament in the 
pag ty tet we or Hems any width, turning its own Hem 
as it —Gathers and sews on a Band at the same time 
without basting.— Braids in beautiful D with Cord or 
Braid.—Sews on Cord without we ems, enclosing a 
Cord at same time, without Basting.—Binds any material with- 
out Basting.—Marks any width of Tucks, and Stitches them 
without Basting.—Trims Skirts with Braid, Velvet, or Ribbon, 
without Basting.—Quilts any material in any design with Silk 
or Cotton. 

Illustrated and Descriptive Pamphlet, with Testimonials, 
Gratis and Post Free. Instructions Gratis to every Purchaser. 


Offices and Sale Rooms, 139 REGENT STREET, W. 








MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN-MAKER to the 
UEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, scholastic in- 
tutions, and the public generally, that, by a novel application 
of his unrivalled machinery for making steel pens, he has in- 
troduced a new series of his useful productions which, for 
excellence of temper, quality of mate and, above all, chea 


ness in price, must ensure universal approbation, and de 
competition. : 
tee of 


Each pen bears the impress of his name as a 
quality ; they are put u boxes containing one gross each, 
with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 

At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, J. G. 
has introduced his warranted school and public pens, which 
are y ted to their use, being of different degrees of 
flexi , and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable for 
the various kinds of writing taught in schools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants and 
Wholesale ers can be supplied at the Works, Graham Street, 
; at 91 John Street, New York; and at 37 Grace- 


church Street, London. 





ARTRIDGE & COZENS, 


Coun on Orders exceeding 20s.—The Larcest and most 
varied k in the Kingdom of Note, Letter, and Foolscap 
Envelopes, Account and MS. Books, Household Papers, 


&c.—Parrnince & Cozens’ celebrated Guinea Case of Stationery 
forwarded free to any Railway Station in England on receipt of 
Post-office Order.—No Crarce for Plain Stamping Crests, Arms, 
or Address on Paper or Envelopes. Coloured Stamping (Relief) 
reduced to 1s. per 100. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved for 
5s. Business or Address Dies from 3s.—Scnoo. Srarionery 
ee on the — setlnmncy Coltnnte Poueg List of 

stands, Despatc xes, onery e ostage Scales, 
Writing Cases, &c., post free. 

PARTRIDGE & COZENS, 192 Fleet Street, E.C. 





AUTION. —CHLORODYNE.—IN 


CHANCERY. Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that 
Dr. Browne was undoubtedly the inventor—eminent hospital 
hysicians of London stated that Dr. J. Collis Browne was the 
diasoverer—of Chlorodyne: that they prescribe it largely, and 
mean no other than Dr. ivenedta ao Times, July 13, 1864. 
The —, therefore, are cautioned — using any other 
than Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE,. It is 
affirmed by overwhelming medical testimonials to be the most 
efficacious medicine for 


CONSUMPTION, COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRON- 
CHITIS, SPASMS, RHEUMATISM, &c. 


Earl Russell has graciously favoured J. T. Davenport with the 
following :—‘ Extract of a tch from Mr. Webb, H.B.M.’s 
Consul at M dated ~~ 17, 1864:—The remedy most 
efficacious in its effects (in Epidemic Cholera) has been found to 
be Cuioropyye, and with a small quantity given to me by Dr. 
Burke 1 have saved several lives.’ 


No home should be without it. Sold in bottles, 2s. 9d. and 
4s, 64, J.T. Davewnrort, 33, Great Russell Street, London, W.C., 
sole manufacturer. Observe particularly, none genuine without 
the words ‘ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne’ on the Govern- 


ment stamp. 








REDUCTION OF FIRE INSURANCE DUTY. 
(HE ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


is now prepared to offer the following important advantages 

to Insurers :— 

1st.—The full benefit of the Reduction in Duty will be secured 
to all persons effecting Insurances with this Company from 
this date. 

2nd.—No charge made for Policy or Stamp, however small the 
Insurance. 

3rd.—Moderate Rates. 

4th.—Unquestionable Security. 

5th.—A continuance of the same promptitude and liberality in 
the settlement of Losses which have ever characterized the 
Company. 
The great increase of Insurances which will now be effected, 
ives most favourable opportunities for Gentlemen of un- 

Foubted position and influence to obtain J for the 

ROYAL. Applications should, however, be made immediately. 

PERCY M. DOVE, Manager. 

JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in London. 


Royal Insurance Buildings, Lombard Street, E.C., May 1, 1865, 





(ances and SCHOLASTIC AGENCY 
OFFICES, 
78 BOROUGH ROAD, S.E. 


The Nobility, Clergy, Gentry, Heads of Families, and 
Principals of Schools are respectfully informed that they can 
always be provided, free of charge, and at afew hours’ notice, 
with Tutors, Curates, Secretaries, Governesses, Companions, 
and Lady Housekeepers. Undeniable references required before 
placing names upon the Register, so that Employers may accept 
an introduction from these Offices as a guarantee of the respect- 
ability and good faith of the — Advowsons and Schools 
disposed of. Pupils introduced, 

Mr. E. HARRIS, Superintendent. 





PATRONIZED BY HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE LATE 
PRINCE CONSORT. 





T. COOKE & SONS, 
OPTICIANS, &c., 

31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, 
LONDON; 
MANUFACTORY— 
BUCKINGHAM WORKS, 
YORK. 


ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPES, METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS, THEODOLITES, 
LEVELS, SEXTANTS, DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, &c., 
SPECTROSCOPES, 


POCKET AND MARINE TELESCOPES, OPERA 
TOURISTS’ GLASSES, SPECTACLES, &c, 


AND 


ASTRONOMICAL CLOCKS AND REGULATORS. 





rice List on application. 





({HURCH, TURRET, &STABLE CLOCKS, 
T. COOKE & SONS, 


31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 


Manvractrory— 
BUCKINGHAM WORKS, YORK. 





‘LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, 

) and LAMPS.—WILLIAM S, BURTON invites inspection 
of his Stock of these, displayed in two large Show Rooms. Each 
article is of guaranteed quality, and some are objects —— 
Vertu, the productions of the first manufacturers of Paris, from 
whom Wituum 8. Brerron imports them direct. 


Clocks,from .. .. 7s. 6d. to £45. 
Candelabra, from 13s, 6d. to £16 10 per pair 
Bronzes, from .. .. «.. «+. 18s, to £16 16s, 

Lamps, moderateur, from .. 6s. to £9. 

Pure Colza Oil.. .. .. 4s. per gallon. 


LLIAM §. BURTON, GENERAL 


FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appointment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATALOGUE gratis and 
— paid. It contains upwards of 600 Illustrations of his 
llimited stock of Sterling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel 
Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water 
Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney - pieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, 
Table Sa Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass 
3eds ding, Bed-room Cabinct Furniture, &c., with 
Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty Large Show Rooms, 
at 39 Oxford Street, W.; 1 la 2 3 and 4 Newman Street; 
4 5 and 6 Perry’s Place ; and 1 Newman Yard, London. 





‘ANDLES.—The NEW CANDLE.—Self- 
) fitting. No Holder, Paper, or Scraping required. Parewrep. 
Fievp’s Improved Patent Hard, Snuffless Chamber Candle 
is Seur-rirrixne, Clean, Safe, Economical, and Burns to the 
end. Sold Everywhere by Grocers and Oilmen ; Wholesale and 


for Export at the Works, 
J. C. & J. FIELD'S, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 


Also, Fretn’s cerepraten Unsirep Service Soar Tarte 
ean Pararrive Candies, as supplied to HER 
VERNMENT. 
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U*% IVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 1 K William Street, London, E.C. 
Established 1834, with branches at Calcutta, Madras, and 
ee economical home and colonial rates for civil 
and military lives. Division every year of one-fifth of pro- 
fits. Premiums on all participating policies six years in p me 
reduced one-half for the year ending May 1865, so that £50 only 
of each £100 of premium falling due is charged. Total as 

surances issued exceed seven millions sterling, claims paid 1 

million, cash bonuses to £565,000, or an average annua 

return of 9s, in the powns, at 25 divisions of profit. Advances 
made on life interests, and on real and other property in con- 
nexion with assurances. 


FREDERICK HENDRIKS, Actuary and Secretary. 





WSstERs FIRE OFFICE (LIMITED). 


WESTERN LIFE OFFICE, 
EstaB.isuep 1842, 





Currr Orrices—3 Parliament Street, London, and 77 King 
Street, Manchester. 


Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., forwarded post free. 


ARTHUR SCRATCHLEY, M.A, 
General Manager and Actuary. 


Private Agents Wanted. 








[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 


COMPANY. 
No. 1 Old Broad Street, E.C., and No. 16 Pall Mall, London. 





Repvction or Dury. 


The Government having now decided to make the Duty uni- 
form, and to reduce it on every description of Property to is. 6d. 
pei cent. per annum from 25th June next, this Company will 
give every facility to insurers to secure the earliest advantage of 


this reduction. 
ANDREW BADEN, Superintendent, 





OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 





Incorporated by Royal Charter. 





Every description of Banking Business conducted with South 
Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and also by Agency with 
New Zealand, upon current terms with the respective Colonies. 


WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London: 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 





TREASURE FOR THE TOILETTE.— 


This luxury of the toilette, if applied to the roots and 
body of the Hair, imparts the most delightful coolness, with an 
agreeable fragrance of perfume. It prevents the Hair from 
falling off or turning grey. OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF 
COLUMBIA, to those who really desire to have or retain a 
beautiful head of Hair, either with wave or curl, is an inesti- 
mable treasure, and they should use it daily. It strengthens, 
frees it from_scurf, and produces new Hair, Whiskers, or 
Moustache. Forty years have proved no imitation Wash can 
equal it. Price 3s. 6d., 6s., and 1ls.—C, & A. OLDRIDGE, 22 
Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





OFT, DELICATE, and WHITE SKIN s, 


with a_ delightful and lasting fragrance, by using th 
celebrated UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS. ade and 
6d. each, manufactured by 


J. C. & J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH. — 
Messrs. WOTHERSPOON & Co. have been appointed 
Starch Purveyors to H.R.H. the Process or Waves. Thie Stareh 
is used in the Rovat Launpry, and was awarded a Prize Mepat. 
1862, Sold by al) Grocers, Chandlers, &c. 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London. 








DENTAL SURGERY. 


Observe, Mr. Ephraim Mosely can only be Consulted in London 
at his Residence, 9 Grosvenor Street, Grosvenor Square. 


IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, and GREAT REDUCTION in PRICES. 


ME EPHRAIM MOSELY, 
9 Grosvenor Street, Grosvenor Square, sole inventor and 
patentee of ARTIFICIAL TEETH ona soft, elastic, chemically- 
prepared India-rubber gum. No wires or unsightly fastenings 
are required ; they are more natural, durable, and Scantertalite 
than any yet introduced. They are self-adhesive, render sup- 
port to the adjoining teeth, and are supplied at prices within 
the reach of all. 

Clergymen, Lecturers, and Public Speakers will find this 
system particularly adapted to their wants; it combines com- 
— enunciation and perfect mastication. Consultation free. 

nspection invited, 


*,* Observe—No connexion with any one of the same name, 


“* Ephraim Mosely on_the Teeth” fully explains his system 
and exclusive Patent. Free on application. 





EETH. — DENTAL SELF-MANAGE- 
MENT. A BRIEF EXPOSITION of MR. ESKELL’S 
PATENTED INVENTION in the CONSTRUCTION | of 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. Free on application, or by post on 
receipt of one stamp.—8 Grosvenor Street, Bond Street. 





EETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY 
Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY & SONS, 30 Berxers Srreer, 
Oxrorp Srreer, and 448 Srranp ge Charing Cross 
Railway Station), offer to the Public a_medium_ for 


ae ad Artificial Teeth on a system of PAINLESS DEN- 
T Y. These Teeth are cheaper, more natural, comfortable, 


and durable, than any yet produced. They are self-adhesive, 


affording support to loose teeth, rendering unnecessary either 
wires cntiguieres, require but one visit to fit, and are supplied 


at ge completely defying competition. Consultation free. 
Teeth from 5s. Sets, 5, 7, 10.and 15 G warranted. For 
the efficacy, utility, success of the system, vide “‘ Lancet.” 


*,* No connexion with any one of the same name. 
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SOOO 


[HE COLONIAL ARROWROOT ASSO- 


CLATION, Established by Proprietors of Estates in the 
West ination, continue to import THE FINEST ARROWROOT, 
as certified by Dr. Lankester (Government Food Analyst), 
who writes—‘I find it to be entirely com of the 
fecula of the Genuine Arrowroot Plant, and of excellent 
yo aera testimony is also confirmed by Dr. Hassall, 

uthorof ‘ Adulterations Detected,’ and other Works on Food, 
and a copy of whose published Analysis will be given with each 
Package. 


In Tins, 1 and 2 Ibs., at 1s. 64, per Ib, ; 6 Ibs, ab 1s. 4d. per Ib. ; 
12 Ibs. at 1s. 3d. per lb. ; or in the Original Sealed Packages, as 
Imported, weighing about 31 Ibs., at 1s. per Ib. 








NEVELL & CO., Sole Agents and Consignees, 
Italian Warehousemen, 5 Eccleston Street, Belgravia, 
London, S.W. 


AUTION. — COCKS’S CELEBRATED 


) READING SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Soups, 
Gravies, Hot and Cold Meats, and unrivalled for general use 
is sold by all respectable Dealers in Sauces, It is manufacture: 
only by the Executors of the Sole Proprietor, Original Sauce 
Warehouse. 





Aut Orners ane Sprriovs Imrrations. 





+ ? 
AUCE.—LEA & PERRINS 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This Delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
‘THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,’ 
Is prepared solely by Lea & Pernins. 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lyra & Perrins’ Names are on 
Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


#,.* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Prorrretors, 
Worcester; Messrs. Crosse & Buackwe.t; Messrs. Barciay 
& Sox, London, &c., &c.; and by Grocers and Oilmen 
aniversally. 





ELEVINGNE, Importerof Foreign Wines, 
Brandy, and Liqueurs, 51, Oxford Street, W. 

Pale, dry, dinner Sherries, soft and delicate, 24s., 30s.,36s., and 
12s, a doz. 

Port, 36s., 42s., 48s., 60s., doz. 

Claret-Médoc, St. Emilion, St. Estéphe, St. Julien, 18s., 21s., 
24s., 30s., doz. 

Champagne, 36s., 42s., 48s., doz. 

Champagne, dry and full flavoured, 54s., 60s., 72s., doz. 

High class Wines of every description, and of the most cele- 
brated Vintages. 


ARSALA, OLD and SOFT, 20s. doz.— 
Virgin Marsala, dry and delicate, 24s. per doz. 
DELEVINGNE’S, 51 Oxford Street, W. 


(JABSONS. ORIGINAL ANTI-CORRO- 


SION PAINT. Walter Carson and Sons beg respectfully 
to notify that they have removed their principal Office to their 
Warehouse in La Brite Sauvace Yarv, Ludgate Hill, E.C., 
and have discontinued their West End Office, 31 St. James’s 
Street, 8.W. March ist, 1865. 9 Great Winchester Street, E.C. 











CARSONS ANTI-CORROSION PAINT, 
specially manufactured for out-door work, is the best and 
cheapest. All colours. Is simple in application, so that any 
person can useit. Fullinstructions given. Estd. 70 years. 





(ARSON ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 


is twice as durable as genuine white lead. See Testimo- 
nials, sent with Patterns and Prices post free. 





ARSONS’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT. 
3 cwt. carriage free to any Station in England and Wales 
and most Seaports of the United Kingdom. See List. 





ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 
for all OUT-DOOR WORK. 


(jARSON 8’ 





ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 


for WOOD-WORK. 


(ARSON s’ 





(jABSONS: ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 


FOR IRON-WORK. 





seer 8’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 
FOR FRONTS OF HOUSES. 





GARSONS. ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 
FOR POROUS BRICKS, effectually resists weather and 
excludes damp. No agents. 





(ABSON'S ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 
for PARK-FENCING and HURDLING. 





(ARSONS' ANTI-CORROSION PAINT, 
used by nearly all the eminent Horticulturists, the Nobility 
and Gentry, for their Gardens. : 








ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 


for CONSERVATORIES. 


(JARSONS' 





ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 
for HOT-HOUSES. 


(JARSONS’ 





ARSONS’ 
will k 
direct to W 


ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 


for years in adry place. All orders to be sent 
TER CARSON and SONS, 


LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LUDGATE HILL, E.c., 
Three doors east of Railway Viaduct. 








UN COTTON MANUFACTORY. 


Great Eastern Cuemican Works, Stowmarket, Scrrovs. 


MESSRS. THOMAS, PRENTICE, & CO. 





Turis Manvracrory has been established for the purpose or 
preparing Gun Cotton, according to the Austrian process, and 
was opened on the 26th of January last, under the inspection or 
Baron Lexx. Messrs. Tuomas, Prentice, & Co. are now able to 
supply Gun Cotton in its most improved form, either for the 
purposes of Engineering and Mining, or for Military and Sub- 
marine explosion and for the service of Artillery as a substitute 
for gunpowder. 


The advantages of Baron Lexx’s Gun Cotton are the fol- 
lowing :— 


FOR PURPOSES OF ARTILLERY. 


1. The same initial velocity of the projectile can be obtained 
by a charge of Gun Cotton one-fourth of the weight of gun- 
powder. 

2. No smoke from the explosion. 

3. Does not foul the gun. 

4. Does not heat the gun to the injurious degree of gun- 
powder. 

5. The same velocity to the projectile with much smaller re- 
coil of the gun. 

6. Will produce the same initial velocity of projectile witha 
shorter length of barrel. 

7. In projectiles of the nature of explosive shell 
has the advantage of breaking the shell more eq 
more numerous pieces than gunpowder. 

8. When used in shells instead of gunpowder, one-third of 
the weight of the latter produces double the explosive force. 


Gun Cotton 
ly into much 


FOR CIVIL ENGINEERING AND MINING. 


9. A charge of Gun Cotton of given size exerts double the ex- 
plosive force of gunpowder. 

10. It may be so used as, in its explosion, toreduce the rock 
to much smaller pieces than gunpowder, and so facilitate its 
removal. 

11. Producing no smoke, the work can proceed much more 
rapidly, and with less injury to health. 

12. In working coal mines, bringing down much larger quan- 
tities with a given charge, and absence of smoke, enable a much 
greater quantity of work to be done in a given time ata given 
cost. 

13. The weight of Gun Cotton required to produce a given 
effect in mining is only one-sixth part of the weight of gun- 
powder. 

14. In blasting rock under water, the wider range and greater 
force of a given charge cheapen considerably the cost of sub- 
marine work. 

15. The peculiar local action of Gun Cotton enables the en- 
gineer to destroy and remove submarine stones and rocks with- 
out the preliminary delay and expense of boring chambers for 
the charge. 


FOR MILITARY ENGINEERING. 


16. The weight of Gun Cotton is only one-sixth that of gun- 
powder. 

17. Its peculiar localised action enables the engineer to destroy 
bridges and palisades, and to remove every kind of obstacle with 
great facility. 

18. For submarine explosion, either in attack or defence, it 
has the advantage of a much wider range of destructive power 
than gunpowder. 

19, For the same purpose. From its lightness it has the ad- 
vantage of keeping afloat the water-tight case in which it is 
contained, while gunpowder sinks it to the bottom. 


FOR NAVAL WARFARE. 


20. Where guns are close together, as in the batteries of ships 
and casemated forts, the absence of smoke removes the great 
evil of the firing of one gun impeding the aim of the next, and 
thus Gun Cotton facilitates rapid firing. 

21. Between decks, also, the absence of smoke allows con- 
tinuous rapid firing to be maintained. The absence of fouling 
poe Fl heating is equally advantageous for naval as for military 
artillery. 


GENERAL ADVANTAGES. 


22. Time, damp, and exposure do not alter the qualities of the 
patent Gun Cotton. 


23. It can be transported through fire without danger, simply 
by being wetted, and when dried in the open air it becomes as 
good as before. 

24. It is much safer than gunpowder, owing to its being manu- 
factured in the shape of rope or yarn. 

25. The Patent Gun Cotton has the peculiarity of being entirely 
free from the danger of spontaneous combustion, and is con- 
stant and unalterable in its nature. 


MESSRS. THOMAS, PRENTICE, & CO. 


are now in a position to contract with the owners of mines, 
engineers, contractors, and Governments, for Gun Cotton pre- 
pared in the various forms required for their use. Mining 
charges will be supplied in the rope form according to the 
diameter of bore required, and Gun Cotton match-line will be 
supplied with it. Instructions as to the method of using it in 
mines will also be supplied. 

They are also prepared to manufacture the Gun Cotton, and 


deliver it in the form of gun cartridges, adapted to every de- 
scription of ammunition. 


Artillerists who prefer to manufacture their own cartridges 
may make special arrangements with the patentee through 
Messrs. Prentice & Co, 


Stowmarket, March 10, 1864. 





THE FURNISHING OF BEDROOMS. 
EAL & SON, of TOTTENHAM COURT 


ROAD, have greatly enlarged their Premises, for the 
purpose of making a more complete arrangement of their Stock. 


They have now Ten se te Rooms, each completely fur- 
nished with a different Suite of Bedroom Furniture. These are, 
irrespective of their general Stock, displayed in Six Galleries, 
and ‘Two large ground-floor Warerooms, the whole forming, they 
believe, the most complete Stock of Bedroom Furniture in the 
Kingdom 

HEAL & SONS’ ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Bed. 
steads, Bedding, and Bedroom Furniture, sent free by post on 
application to HEAL & SON, 196 197 198 Tottenham Court 

toad, London, W. 
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NOW READY, PRICE 1s. %&. 


PART XXVIII. 


or 


THE READER, 


FOR APRIL. 


Also, VOL. IV. or ‘THE READER, 


Price lis bound. 





CASES FOR BINDING VOL IV. 


2s each 





Published every FRIDAY AFTERNOON, at Two] o’Clock, 
Price Fovrrence; Stamrep, Fiverence, 


Tux object of ‘THE READER’ is to supply the long-felt 
want of a First-class Literary Newspaper of high literary merit 
and general ability. 


‘THE READER’ commands the services of distinguished 
writers in every branch of Literature and Science, so that 
each subject is, as far as possible, treated by critics whose 
names cannot fail to carry weight on the special topic of 
which they write. It is desired to have every work of note 
reviewed simply and solely on its own merits. Totally uncon- 
nected with any publishing firm, ‘THE READER’ will show 
equal favour to all works of sterling worth, without caring 
through what channel they come before the public, and thus 
be a trustworthy guide for the book-seeking public. 


In the arrangements of ‘THE READER’ the followin 
system has been adopted. Each number contains a FULL aND 
DETAILED LIST OF ALL BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS published during 
the week, specifying their prices, size, number of pages, maps 
&c. All works deserving further consideration are reviewed 
at length within a week or two of publication. The spedial 
attention devoted by ‘THE READER’ to Foreign Literature 
enables its readers to keep themselves acquainted with every 
work of interest published on the Continent or in America, 


The very inadequate manner in which tre procress or Scrence, 
and THE LABOURS AND OPINIONS OF OUR SCIENTIFIC MEN, 
are recorded in the weekly press, and the want of a weekly 
organ which would afford scientific men a means of com- 
munication between themselves and with the public, have 
long been felt. They have been the subject of special 
consideration lately, by some of the leaders of Science in 
London. 


The Proprietors of ‘THE READER,’ therefore, with a 
view to supply the deficiency, have extended the space they 
have hitherto devoted to Science to eight pages weekly, and 
most of our chief scientific men—especially the office-bearers 
of the different Societies—approving the plan, have expressed 
their willingness to avail themselves of the spave thus placed 
at their disposal. Thus it is that, by the kind co-operation 
of the Secretaries, an OFFICIAL WEEKLY RECORD of the work 
done in the various Learned Societies is now presented to 
the public. 


In addition to this, the Transactions of the various Con- 
tinental and American Academies are copiously noticed, 
and a full WEEKLY SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC Progress, in which 
he workers themselves kindly render their valuable assist- 
ance, is given. 


Topics of Mvstcan, Artistic, or Dramatic interest are dis- 
cussed in ‘THE READER’ in separate and original Arti 
cles, which, it is hoped, are found to be not only valuable 
but interesting, as pieces of criticism, even by those persons 
unacquainted with the special subject 


Corresponpence on all Literary and Scientific Topics, from 
writers of note, finds a place in ‘ THE READER.’ 





ConTENTS oF No. 124. 


Scrence:— 
The Royal Society Soireé. 


Svcrervatives or “ Tae Trves.” 
Current Lirerature :-— 


History of Julius Caesar. The Pte ition of Saturn. 
Catchpenny Literature. Scientific Notes. 
Scientific Correspondence: 


“ Unhappy Ireland.” 

A Campaigner at Home. 

Heat as a Mode of Motion. 

The Queen's English. 
“Nurses Wanted.” 


On the Sound Effect of 
Large Choirs. C.J.M. 


Reports of Learned Societies. 
Meetings Next Week. 


Arr :— 

A Female Evangelist. Exhibition of the Royal 

Medical Books. Academy. 

. Mvsic :— 
blicat f the Week. 

ae “L’Etoile du Nord” at 
Oxsitvary :— Covent Garden. 

John George Phillimore, | Musical Notes. 


Music for Next Week. 


.C.—Henry Christy. 
@ Tue Drama — 





MISCELLANEA. Mr. Falconer’s New Play at 
CorREsPONDENCE :— Drury Lane—Miss Bate- 
The Stage and its Critics. man as Bianca in “Fazio.” 


LONDON: & TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT 





GARDEN. 
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NEW BOOKS ON AMERICA AND 
ON AMERICAN SUBJECTS, 


NOW PUBLISHING BY 


SAMPSON LOW, SON, é 
MARSTON, 


English, American, and Colonial Booksellers, 
Milton House, Ludgate Hill. 





ORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, No. 207. 
Price 6s. 
ConrTENTS : 
I. ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
Il, VOLTAIRE’S RESIDENCE IN ENGLAND. 
lll, JACOB GRIMM. 
IV. THE PHILOSOPHY OF HERBERT SPENCER. 
V. FREE MISSOURI. 
VI. WORDSWORTH. 
VII. OPEN-AIR GRAPE CULTURE. 
VIIl. RECONSTRUCTION. 
IX. DEATH OF MR. EVERETT. 
X. CRITICAL NOTICES, 
X1, LIST OF SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


The North American Review was established in 1815, and 
or nearly half-a-cent has maintained a position at the head 
of American riodical literature: many of its articles have 
been reprinted in England and on the Continent; and among 
its contributors are included the names of Webster, Everett, 
Channing, Sparkes, Prescott, Bancroft, and Longfellow. 


THE LIFE AND ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE LATE PRESIDENT, ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
Embra his Early History and Political Career, together 
with a selection of the most important of his Speeches, 
Proclamations, Messages, &c. By G. W. Bacox. Fscp. cloth, 
3s. 6d. Popular Edition, 1s. 


HISTORY OF THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF PRESIDENT LINCOLN; including his Speeches, 
Letters, Addresses lamations, and Messages; with a 

Sketch of his Life. by H. J. Raymonp. Post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


SOUTHERN GENERALS: Who they 
Are and What they have Done. By a Virernian. With 
Portraits on Steel, 8vo, cloth, 14s. 


DR. BEECHER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
2 Vols., post 8vo, with Illustrations, 21s. 
*,* Vol. 2, completing the Work, is published this day. 

“Tf the reader can imagine the Vicar of Wakefield in America, 
this Memoir will give a very good idea of what he would be 
among Yankee surroundings. There is the same purity, sin- 
cerity, and goodness of heart, the same simplicity of manners 
and directness of p in Dr. Primrose and Dr. Beecher. 
though the go-a-head society in which the latter divine lived 
failed not to impress its character upon him. This is as instruc- 
tive and charming a book for family reading as can be taken up 
for that purpose.”—Daily News. 

“ All that the old man writes is clever and sagacious.”— 
Atheneum. 

** A hundred pleasant things we must by; but readers of 
this charming volume will not do so.”— Wesleyan Times. 

“There has been no American divine deceased of late years, 
the history of whose life and character is likely to prove more 
attractive on this side of the Atlantic.”—Star. 


THE ST. ALBAN’S RAID ; or, Investiga- 
tions into the Charges Young and Command, for 
acts at St. Alban’s, October 19, 1864: being a complete 
Report of all the Proceedings before Judge Coursol and the 
Hon. Justice Smith. Compiled by L. W. Bensamuy, B.C.L. 
8vo, 8s. 

CAPE COD. By J.D. Thoreau, Author of 

“ A Day in the Woods,” &c. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

THE AMERICAN CONFLICT. By 
Horace Greevey. Illustrated with numerous Engravings. 
Royal vo, 21s. 


CANADA IN 1864: a Handbook for 


Settlers. By Henry T. Newron Cuessnyrre, Author of “A 
Vacation in Norway.” F scp. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


EIGHTY YEARS’ PROGRESS OF 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA; showing the Wonderful 
Development of its Natural Resources by the unbounded 

and Enterprise of its Inhabitants; giving in an 
historical form the vast Improvements made in Agri- 
Commerce, and Trades; Modes of Travel and 

rtation; Min and Educational Interests, &c. 


Illustrated with Steel Engravings. 8vo, pp. 776, cloth, 21s. 


THE CONFEDERATION OF THE 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICAN PROVINCES: their 
ry and Future Prospects. With a Map. By 

Taomas Rawiines. 8vo, price 5s. 


THE OCEAN TELEGRAPH CABLE: 
Its Construction, the on of its Specific Gravity, 
and Submersion explain By W. Rowerr. Demy &vo, 
price 3s. 6d. 


LIFE OF EDWARD LIVINGSTON. By 
Cuartes H. Hvuxr. With an introduction by Georce 
Bancrorr. Portrait. 8vo, 14s., cloth. 


THE FEDERALIST: a Collection of 
Essays written in favour of the New Constitution, as agreed 
upon by the Federal Convention, September 17, 1787. Re- 

rin’ from the original Text, with Introduction and 
Notes by H. B. Dawson. 2 Vols., 8vo. Vol. 1, containing the 
Text of the Federalist complete, 18s. Vol. 2, in the press, 
will contain the Notes. 


THE REBELLION RECORD: a Diary 
of American Events; with Documents, ay &e. 
Edited by Franx Moore. With Portraits on Steel, Maps, 
—— &c, (the most complete history of the present 

contest). Vols. 1 to 6, royal 8vo, 21s. each, cloth. 


A HISTORY OF THE ORIGIN, FOR- 
MATION, AND ADOPTION OF THE CONSTITUTION 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA ; with Notices 
of its Principal Framers. By Grorex Tickxor Curtis, Esq. 
2 Vols. 8vo, cloth, 24s. 

“A most carefully oe me and well-written Constitutional 

History of the great Federal Republic of America "—Examiner. 

“Mr. Curtis writes with dignity and vigour, and his work will 
be one of permanent interest.”—A theneum. 

A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
from the DISCOVERY of the AMERICAN CONTINENT. 
By Grorcr Bancrorr, Esq. Volumes 1 to 8, cloth, 41. 16s, 
To be completed in 10 vols. [Vol. 9 just ready. 


SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, Milton House, 
Ludgate Hill. 





MOXON’S MINI 


ATURE POETS. 





VOL, Ill. ON THE 25rH MAY, OF ALL LIBRARIANS AND BOOKSELLERS. 





LOCKER’S POEMS, 


WITH PORTRAIT BY MILLAIS, AND 19 ILLUSTRATIONS BY R. DOYLE, 


Which, in addition to the most popular of the ‘‘Lonpon Lyrics,” will contain 21 New Poems. 





What the Critics said of *‘ London Lyrics.” 


_‘* The work of a man who has lived in Picca- 
dilly, but kept a country heart . . . Few things 
are pleasanter than to see warm and fresh feel- 
ings controlled by the sense of a man of the 
world.” —Saturday Review. 


_ ‘* There is both pathos and humour in this 
little volume. . . The verses where he assumes 
his most natural character of half tender irony 
are very graceful.” —Spectator. 





‘* Several of these poems were inserted by Mr. 
Thackeray in the pages of the Cornhill Magazine, 
and we do not wonder that the accomplished 
satirist recognized in them some of those plain- 
tive tones, half pathos, half irony, which dis- 
tinguished many of his own ballads.’””—Econo- 


mist. 





London : EDWARD MOXON & CO., 44 Dover Street, Piccadilly, W. 





Just ready, in 1 Vol., price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


THE LACEMAKEBS: 


Sketches of Irish Character. With Some Account of the Effort 
to Establish Lacemaking in Ireland. 


By Mrs. MEREDITH. 
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EMANCIPATION—BLACK AND 
WHITE. 


UASHIE’S plaintive inquiry, “Am 

I not a man and a brother?’ seems at 

last to have received its final reply—the 

recent decision of the fierce trial by battle 

on the other side of the Atlantic fully 

concurring with that long since delivered 
here in a more peaceful way. 

The question is settled ; but even those 
who are most thoroughly convinced that 
the doom is just, must see good grounds 
for repudiating half the arguments which 
have been employed by the winning side ; 
and for doubting whether its ultimate re- 
sults will embody the hopes of the 
victors, though they may more than 
realize the fears of the vanquished. It 
may be quite true that some negroes are 
better than some white men; but no 
rational man, cognizant of the facts, 
believes that the average negro is the 
equal, still less the superior, of the 
average white man. And, if this be true, 
it is simply incredible that, when all his 
disabilities are removed, and our progna- 
thous relative has a fair field and no 
favour, as well as no oppressor, he will be 
able to compete successfully with his 
bigger-brained and smaller-jawed rival, in 
a contest which is to be carried on by 
thoughts and not by bites. The highest 
places in the hierarchy of civilization will 
assuredly not be within the reach of our 
dusky cousins, though it is by no means 
necessary that they should be restricted to 
the lowest. 

But whatever the position of stable 
equilibrium into which the laws of social 
gravitation may bring the negro, all respon- 
sibility for the result will henceforward lie 
between nature and him. The white man 
may wash his hands of it, and the Caucasian 
conscience be void of reproach for evermore. 
And this, if we look to the bottom of the 
matter, is the real justification for the 
abolition policy. 

The doctrine of equal natural rights 
may be an illogical delusion ; emancipa- 
tion may convert the slave from a well- 
fed animal into a pauperized man; man- 
kind may even have to do without cotton 
shirts ; but all these evils must be faced, if 
the moral law, that no human being can 
arbitrarily dominate over another without 
grievous damage to his own nature, be, as 
many think, as readily demonstrable by 
experiment as any physical truth. If 
this be true, no slavery can be abolished 
without a double emancipation, and the 
master will benefit by freedom more than 
the freed-man. 

The like considerations apply to all the 
other questions of emancipation which are 
at present stirring the world—the multi- 
farious demands that classes of mankind 
shall be relieved from restrictions im- 
posed by the artifice of man, and not by 
the necessities of nature. One of the 











most important, if not the most important, 
of all these, is that which daily threatens to 
become the “ irrepressible” woman ques- 
tion. What social and political rights have 
women? What ought they to be allowed, 
or not allowed, to do, be, and suffer ? And, 
as involved in and underlying all these 
questions, how ought they to be educated ? 

There are philogynists as fanatical as 
any ‘“ miscegenists,” who, reversing our 
antiquated notions, bid the man look upon 
the woman as the higher type of humanity ; 
who ask us to regard the female intellect 
as the clearer and the quicker, if not the 
stronger ; who desire us to look up to the 
feminine moral sense as the purer and the 
nobler ; and bid man abdicate his usurped 
sovereignty over nature in favour of the 
female line. 

On the other hand, there are persons 
not to be outdone in all loyalty and just 
respect for womankind, but by nature hard 
of head and haters of delusion, however 
charming, who not only repudiate the new 
woman-worship which so many sentimen- 
talists and some philosophers are desirous 
of setting up, but, carrying their audacity 
further, deny even the natural equality of 
the sexes. They assert, on the contrary, 
that in every excellent character, whether 
mental or physical, the average woman is 
inferior to the average man, in the sense 
of having that character less in quantity 
and lower in quality. 

Tell these persons of the rapid percep- 
tions and the instinctive intellectual insight 
of women, and they reply that the feminine 
mental peculiarities which pass under these 
names are merely the outcome of a greater 
impressibility to the superficial aspects of 
things, and of the absence of that restraint 
upon expression, which, in men, is imposed 
by reflection and a sense of responsibility. 
Talk of the passive endurance of the 
weaker sex, and opponents of this kind 
remind you that Job was a man, and that, 
until quite recent times, patience and long- 
suffering were not counted among the 
specially feminine virtues. Claim passion- 
ate tenderness as especially feminine, and 
the inquiry is made whether all the best 
love-poetry in existence (except, perhaps, 
the “‘Sonnets from the Portuguese”) has not 
been written by men; whether the song 
which embodies the ideal of pure and tender 
passion—Adelaida—was written by Yrau 
Beethoven; whether it was the Fornarina, 
or Raphael, who painted the Sistine Ma- 
donna. Nay, we have known one such 
heretic go so far as to try his hands upon the 
ark itself, so to speak, and to defend the 
startling paradox that, even in physical 
beauty, man is thesuperior. Headmitted, in- 
deed, that there was a brief period of early 
youth when it might be hard to say whether 
the prize should be awarded to the graceful 
undulations of the female figure, or the 
perfect balance and supple vigour of the 
male frame. But while our new Paris 
might hesitate between the youthful Bac- 
chus and the Venus emerging from the 
foam, he averred that, when Venus and 
Bacchus had reached thirty, the point no 
longer admitted of a doubt ; the male form 
having then attained its greatest nobility, 
while the female is far gone in decadence ; 
and that, at this epoch, womanly beauty, so 
far as it is independent of grace or expres- 
sion, is a question of drapery and accesso- 
ries. 

Supposing, however, that all these argu- 
ments have a certain foundation; ad- 
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mitting, for a moment, that they are col- 
parable to those by which the inferiority 
of the negro to the white man may be 
demonstrated, are they of any value as 
against woman-emancipation? Do they 
afford us the smallest ground for refusing 
to educate women as well as men—to give 
women the same civil and political rights 
asmen? No mistake is so commonly made 
by clever people as that of assuming a cause 
to be bad because the arguments of its sup 
porters are, to a great extent, nonsensical. 
And we conceive that those who may 
laugh at the arguments of the extreme 
philogynists may yet feel bound to work 
heart and soul towards the attainment of 
their practical ends. 

As regards education, for example. 
Granting the alleged defects of women, 
is it not sumewhat absurd to sanction 
and maintain a system of education 
which would seem to have been specially 
contrived to exaggerate all these defects? 

Naturally not so firmly strung, nor so 
well balanced, as boys, girls are in great 
measure debarred from the sports and 
physical exercises which are justly 
thought absolutely necessary for the full 
development of the vigour of the more 
favoured sex. Women are by nature 
more excitable than men—prone to 
be swept by tides of emotion, pro- 
ceeding from hidden and inward, as 
well as from obvious and external 
causes; and female education does its 
best to weaken every physical counter- 
poise to this nervous mobility—tends in 
all ways to stimulate the emotional 
part of the mind and stunt the rest. 
We find girls naturally timid—prone 
to dependence—born conservatives ; and 
we teach them that independence is un- 
ladylike ; that blind faith is the right 
frame of mind, and that whatever we 
may be permitted, and indeed encour- 
aged, to do to our brother, our sister 
is to be left to the tyranny of an- 
thority and tradition. 

With few and insignificant exceptions, 
girls have been educated either to be drudges, 
or toys, beneath man, or a sort of angels 
above him; the highest ideal aimed at oscil- 
lating between Clirchen and Beatrice. The 
possibility that the ideal of womanhood 
lies neither in the fair saint, nor in the 
fair sinner; that the female type of 
character is neither better nor worse than 
the male, but only weaker ; that women 
are meant neither to be inen’s guides nor 
their playthings, but their comrades, their 
fellows and their equals, so far as nature 
puts no bar to that equality, does not 
seem to have entered into the minds of 
those who have had the conduct of the 
education of girls. 

If the present system of female educa- 
tion stands self-condemned, as inherently 
absurd; and if that which we have just 
indicated is the true position of woman, 
what is the first step towards a better 
state of things? We reply, emancipate 
girls. Recognize the fact that they share 
the senses, perceptions, feelings, reasoning 
powers, emotions, of boys, and that the 
mind of the average girl is less different 
from that of the average boy, than the 
mind of one boy is from that of another ; 
so that whatever argument justifies a 
given education for all boys justifies its 
application to girls as well. 

So far from imposing artificial restric- 
tions upon the acquirement of knowledge 
by women, throw every facility in their 
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way. Let our Faustinas, if they will, toil 
through the whole round of 
Juristerei und Medizin 
Und leider ! auch Philosophie. 

Let us have “ sweet girl graduates ” by all 
means. They wil] be none the less sweet 
for a little wisdom, and the “golden 
hair” will not curl less gracefully outside 
the head by reason of there being brains 
within. Nay, if obvious practical difficul- 
ties can be overcome, let those women 
who feel inclined to do so, descend into the 
gladiatorial arena of life, not merely in 
the guise of retiarti, as heretofore, but as 
bold sicarit, breasting the open fray. Let 
them, if they so please, become merchants, 
barristers, politicians. Let them have a 
fair field, but let them understand, as the 
necessary correlative, that they are to have 
no favour. Let nature alone sit high 
above the lists, “ rain influence, and judge 
the prize.” 

And the result? For our parts, though 
loth to prophecy, we believe it will be 
that of other emancipations. Women 
will find their place, and it will neither be 
that in which they have been held, nor that 
to which some of them aspire. Nature’s 
old salique law will not be repealed, and 
no change of dynasty will be effected. The 
big chests, the massive brains, the vigorous 
muscles, and stout frames of the best men 
will carry the day, whenever it is worth 
their while to contest the prizes of life 
with the best women. And the hardship 
of it is, that the very improvement of the 
women will lessen their chances. Better 
mothers will bring forth better sons, and 
the impetus gained by the one sex will be 
transmitted, in the next generation, to the 
other. The most Darwinian of theo- 
rists will not venture to propound the 
doctrine, that the physical disabilities 
under which women have hitherto 
laboured in the struggle for existence 
with men, are likely to be removed by 
even the most skilfully-conducted process 
of educational selection. 

We are, indeed, fully prepared to be- 
lieve that the bearing of children may, 
and ought, to become as free from danger 
and long disability to the civilized woman 
as it is to the savage; nor is it improb- 
able that, as society advances towards 
its right organization, motherhood will 
occupy a less space of woman’s life than 
it has hitherto done. But still, unless the 
human species is to die out altogether—a 
consummation which can hardly be de- 
sired by even the most ardent advocate 
of “women’s rights ”—somebody must be 
good enough to take the trouble and re- 
sponsibility of annually adding to the world 
exactly as many people as die out of it. 

In consequence of some domestic diffi- 
culties, Sydney Smith is said to have 
suggested that it would have been good for 
the human race had the model offered by 
the hive been followed, and had all the 
working part of the female community 
been neuters. Failing any thorough-going 
reform of this kind, we see nothing for it 
but the old division of humanity into men 
potentially, or actually, fathers, and 
not actually, 
mothers. And we fear that so long as 
this potential motherhood is her lot, 
woman will be found to be fearfully 
weighted in the race of life. 

The duty of man is to see that not a 
grain is piled upon that load beyond what 
injustice is not 

T. H. H, 
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J. 8. MILL ON HAMILTON. 

An Ezeamination of Sir W. Hamilton's Philoso- 
phy, and of the Principal Philosophical Questions 
Discussed in his Writings. By John Stuart 
Mill. (Longman & Co.) 

IS is not a book, but a review article— 
an article, indeed, of gigantic propor- 
tions, going well on towards 600 pages 8vo. 

Yet it is not spun out or overlaid ; every page 

has its solid argument. It is a veritable exa- 

mination of the author reviewed, and not a 

disguise for the better propounding of the 

writer’s own views. It is, further, a model 
of philosophical polemics. For while it is 
the most unsparing and complete demolition 
of the Scottish metaphysician, it is tho- 
roughly courteous and respectful in its tone. 

Sir W. Hamilton’s high qualities and un- 

rivalled attainments in the literature of philo- 

sophy are not grudgingly allowed. Whenever 


| he has said anything well, Mr. Mill takes 


a genuine pleasure in directing attention to 
the merits of the view. The nearest ap- 
proach to an asperity which we have noticed 
is where (p. 374) Mr. Mill speaks of Hamilton 
as Whately’s ‘‘ rather peremptory critic and 
censor.” Surely an allowable expression where 
Whately was right, and Hamilton wrongly 
censured him, with that tinge of superstitious- 
ness which is habitual with him towards the 
unlearned logician. Whatever Mr. Mill’s 
opinions may be, he has shown that he 
possesses one of the Christian virtues. He 
has read a lesson in Christian gentleness to 
the clerical controversialists. It is the mercy 
of true strength, which edges instead of 
blunting the weapon wielded by the critic. 

The effect of Mr. Mill’s review is the abso- 
lute annihilation of all Sir W. Hamilton’s doc- 
trines, opinions, of all he has written or 
taught. Nor of himself only, but all his 
followers, pupils, copyists, are involved in the 
common ruin. The whole fabric of the 
Hamiltonian philosophy is not only de- 
molished, but its very stones are ground 
to powder. Where once stood Sebastopol, 
bidding proud defiance to rival systems, 
is now 

a coast barren and blue, 
Sandheaps behind and sandhills before. 


Like the ichneumon disposing of a snake, 
the critic begins with the head, and passes 
every joint in his victim’s body between 
his teeth, deliberately crunching each bone 
separately. 

Was the victim in this instance worth 
the expenditure of so much power? Sir W. 
Hamilton had a few followers, but cannot be 
said to have founded a school. Indeed, it is 
impossible to talk of a school in connexion 
with his opinions—unsystematic, isolated, 
and incapable of combination. But, perhaps, 
though unattractive, his metaphysical tenets 
were formidable from their bearing, their far- 
reaching aim, or their entrenchment in learn- 
ing. Not at all. Mr. Mill, though his 
courtesy softens his expressions, is fully 
aware of Sir W. Hamilton’s weakness as a 
metaphysician. The vagueness of thought 
**at which he hints” (p. 357), the ‘‘technical 
terms which confuse instead of clearing up 
his meaning” (p. 380), the ‘failure to 
think out any subject to consistency” 
(p. 551), had their origin in one fact, that, 
largely as he has written on philosophical 
subjects, he had not the metaphysical imagi- 
nation. He expended all his mental vigour 
on philosophical erudition, leaving only the 
remains of his mind for thinking. His ac- 
quaintance with the Greek commentators 
and the Latin schoolmen was probably un- 
equalled, His reading in modern German 
philosophy seems incredible to the indolent 
superficiality of the English university pro- 
fessor. Nor was he content with a general 
knowledge of these authors, but could tell 
with precision what each of them thought 
on any given topic. These admirable at- 
tainments were, from the very nature 
of the case, inconsistent with the pos- 
session of the speculative power. Memo 
and imagination are mutually exclusive facul- 
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ties. Sir W. Hamilton should have 
written the history of philosophy, a field 
which he would have had to himself ; a field, 
too, we say it with the utmost deference, 
where Mr. Mill would have been unable to 
have followed him. That Sir W. Hamilton 
‘** occupies a high position among our philo- 
sophical writers ;” that he “has alone 
of our metaphysicians a European celebrity ;” 
that he ‘‘had a highly-trained intellect ;” 
was ‘‘one of the ablest, most clear-sighted, 
and most candid” of writers—to all this no 
one will demur. But these scarcely form 
reasons why Mr. Mill should have applied so 
much time and labour to an examination of 
the opinions broached in Sir W. Hamilton’s 
lectures. These ‘‘lectures,” delivered to 
students, forced from the lecturer by the 
necessities of his chair, are of very inferior 
value to the literary papers written con amore, 
and published by the author himself. The 
lectures owe their posthumous publication to 
the indiscreet zeal of friends, and as a littera 
scripta have but tended to detract from the 
high reputation which had been reached by 
the author in his lifetime. 

It might occur to some readers that Mr. 
Mill felt a secret satisfaction in destroying 
Sir W. Hamilton, as he was thereby destroy- 
ing one of the pillars of transcendental meta- 
physics. But this isnot so. The doctrine 
which is thought to belong in the most 
especial manner to Sir W. Hamilton, and 
which he called ‘‘the relativity of 
human knowledge,” was directed by him 
against the pretensions of the transcendental 
philosophy of Germany. In this object Mr. 
Mill declares himself to be entirely with 
Hamilton :— 


The doctrine that we have an immediate or 
intuitive knowledge of God, I consider to be bad 
metaphysics, involving a false conception of the 
nature and limits of the human faculties, and 
grounded on a superficial and erroneous psycho- 
logy. Whatever relates to God, I hold, with Sir 
W. Hamilton, to be matter of inference ; I would 
add, of inference a posteriori. And in so far as Sir 
W. Hamilton has contributed—which he has 
done very materially—towards discrediting the 
opposite doctrine, he has rendered, in my estima- 
tion, a good service to philosophy. (P. 33.) 


Sir W. Hamilton’s intentions were excel- 
lent, only his performance was nought. Mr. 
Mill is therefore unsparing in his destruction 
of all Sir. W. Hamilton’s arguments against 
Cousin. For though Cousin was wrong, 
Hamilton was not right, and seems hardly to 
have known himself what he meant by his 
own cardinal doctrine, ‘‘ the relativity of 
human knowledge.” Still less could it be 
‘* cardinal” in Hamilton’s system, for it is in 
direct conflict with other parts of his meta- 
physics. In fact, Hamilton was endeavouring 
to refute Cousin on a point where Cousin’s 
doctrine was the legitimate consequence of 
principles common to them both. But then 
with Sir W. Hamilton ‘‘ an intelligent assent 
to one of two conflicting doctrines is no 
guarantee against his holding, for all practical 
purposes, the other.” (P. 332.) 

Chapter vii., in which Mr. Mill examines 
the doctrine of the relativity of knowledge as 
applied to religious thought, will be interest- 
ing to a wider circle of readers than the 
metaphysical parts of the volume. This 
application of the doctrine, made, not by 
Sir W. Hamilton, but by his follower, Mr. 
Mansel, Mr. Mill considers ‘“‘ simply the 
most morally pernicious doctrine now cur- 
rent.” Of course, the application of the 
doctrine falls with the doctrine itself. But 
that is not enough, for Mr. Mill shows not 
only that the inference does not follow 
from a true theory of the human faculties, 
but that it is not even correctly drawn from 
the premises from which Mr. Mansel in- 
fers it. ; 

On the question, chapter xx., “Is logic the 
science of the laws or forms of thought?” 
Mr. Mill appears to us to create himself a 
good deal of confusion. To one versed in 
the Aristotelian logic there is no difficulty in 
the expression ‘“‘formal logic.” Mr. Mill 
quotes (p. 382) a passage in which the Aris- 
totelian distinction between the matter and 
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form of thought is expounded (or intended 
be so), and attributes it to “‘the Kantian 
philosophy, and the philosophies which 
descend genealogically from the Kantian.” 
This misconception vitiates his reasoning all 
through. The term “ formal logic” has 
nothing to do with the Kantian forms of 
thought, or with the Greek cid. It relates 
to the form, not of thought, but of inference, 
as distinct from the matters reasoned about. 
That Sir W. Hamilton’s statements on the 
subject in his lectures are wanting Im pre- 
cision and consistency, is likely enough. But 
we cannot admit the lectures taken alone as 
the standard of reference for Sir W. Hamil- 
ton’s opinions. 

It is a real and important defect in Hamil- 
ton that he exaggerated the importance of 
formal logic, and depreciated or denied the 
possibility of atheory of evidence. We quite 
agree with Mr. Mill, that such a theory of 
legitimate proof is eminently ‘‘ logic,” and 
that syllogistic logic is of very little value by 
comparison. Sir W. Hamilton’s writings 
share, in this respect, the great defect of the 
Aristotelian logic—viz., poverty of objective 
knowledge, and want of the habit of really 
scientific study of physics. It is the great 
merit of Mr. Mill’s Logic that it has attacked 
the problem of the philosophy of proof. It 
is the weakness of the Hamiltonian logic that 
it has nothing to offer on this subject beyond 
the meagre definition of induction already 
supplied by Aristotle. In their naive uncon- 
scionsness of the unimportance of their sub- 
ject, the grandiloquence of Sir W. Hamil- 
ton’s logical writings always seems to us to 
verge on the ludicrous. It is one of Mr. 
Mill’s highest merits that he grasps with a 
just estimate the whole, and not a part only, 
of the laws of thought :— 


If thought be anything more than a sportive 
exercise of the mind, its purpose is to enable us 
to know what can be known respecting the facts 
of the universe ; its judgments and conclusions 
express some of those facts ; and the connexion 
which formal logic, by its analysis of the reason- 
ing process, points out between one proposition 
and another, exists only because there is a 
connexion between one objective and another, 
which makes it possible for us to 
know objective truths which have never been 
observed in virtue of others which have. This 

ossibility is an external mystery and stumbling- 

lock to formal logic. The bare idea that any 
new truth can be brought out of a “concept, 
that analysis can ever find in it anything which 
synthesis has not first put in, is absurd on the 
.face of it ; yet this is all the explanation that 
formal logic, as viewed by Sir. W. Hamilton, 
is able to give of the phenomenon.” (P. 404.) 


Chapter xvi., “On Causation,” brings 
forward Sir W. Hamilton’s contradictions, or 
rather his inability to speculate on meta- 
physical subjects at all, in the most striking 
light. He seems, on Mr. Mill’s showing, to 
explain the law of cause and effect as meaning 
that nothing begins to exist, but that every 
thing has always existed. Once on this 
ground, however, Mr. Mill leaves his victim, 
and shows an anxiety to establish on his own 
account the true theory of our conception of 
causation—viz., that it is generated by 
an early and inseparable association, and 
proved by experience. A few suggestions 
are here thrown out by Mr. Mill of a very 
valuable kind, making us again wish that he 
had been spending the same labour construc- 
tively instead of destructively. ‘* Power” he 
explains as a purely subjective notion, the 
product of generalization and abstraction, 
acting on our feeling of muscular effort. This 
psychological analysis is suggested to be the 
rationale of Comte’s historical generalization 
on the order of succession of the three con- 
ceptions of cause. 

Ve may say the same of the chapter (xxvi.) 
on the freedom of the will, which contains 
a few didactic paragraphs of high interest. 
He fortifies the position of his System of 
Logie—viz., that there is no such faculty as 
will, but that our acts are inevitably deter- 
mined by our character and the circumstances 
of the case. Such passages serve to relieve the 
monotony of detailed controversy. After 
cracking handfuls of dead nuts without 








result, we begin to question the utility of the 
process. 

Sir W. Hamilton’s reputation as a philo- 
sopher is gone for ever. His friends had 
better erect a monument to him, and say 
nothing about Mr. Mill’s book. For an 
answer to it which shall restore his personal 
credit is impossible. Whether or no the 
intuitional metaphysicians will have any- 
thing to reply on behalf of their own theory, 
is another question. M. P 








FAST LADY NOVELISTS 
Only a Clod. By the Author of ‘‘Lady Audley’s 


Secret.” (Maxwell & Co.) 
On Guard. By Annie Thomas. (Chapman & 
Hall. ) 


HEN ladies now-o’-days write novels, 
they seem to think of nothing else but 
Madame de Staél’s saying, “* genius is of no 
sex.” Whenever we meet with any very 
strong language, and an infinity of d-dash-ds 
in a novel, we know at once it is a lady’s. 
Some, indeed, shirk the personal responsibility 
of authorship, and appear under various epi- 
cene Christian names, or, in their title pages, 
unsex themselves, like Lady Macbeth. This 
is, no doubt, ahigh compliment to the stronger 
sex ; but we are afraid the latter is not gallant 
enough to return it, for with the exceptions 
of Teiresias and Schleiermacher, we have not 
yet heard of any man wishing to be a woman. 
The authoresses, however, of *‘ Only aClod ” 
and **On Guard” despise all such masks, 
and come boldly forward in their own persons. 
Miss Braddon’s works are so well-known, that 
we need not describe their general ethical 
tone. We will here only say that once upon 
a time a Bible was printed in which, by the 
freak of some eccentric compositor, the im- 
portant word ‘not ” was left out in each of 
the commandments. This seems to be the 
edition especially used by Miss Braddon. 
Miss Braddon has, however, for the use of 
her heroines, added an eleventh command- 
ment, ‘** Thou shalt commit bigamy.” In- 
deed, the whole duty of woman in novels, 
with Miss Braddon, appears to be to commit 
bigamy. 

In the present work we need only say that 
Miss Braddon returns to her old strain. To 
be sure, there is no actual bigamy ; but to 
make up for this defect, the villain’s brother 
kindly commits bigamy in his heart. The 
hero’s cousin, too, has through the first two 
volumes been, to all appearances, seduced, 
under peculiarly atrocious circumstances ; 
and we now and then, for a treat, enjoy some 
of the most dissipated society in London. 
This is the frame-work of the novel. How 
the story is worked out, and what the 
general tone is, anybody who knows Miss 
Braddon’s previous performances in this line 
can form a pretty accurate guess. Her 
characters, in turn, become amateur detec- 
tives. Post-marks, diaries, and the inevit- 
able second column of the 7'’imes supplement, 
contribute to hatch the plot. As usual, her 
gentlemen talk very much like third-rate 
betting men, and her ladies possess the 
manners of barmaids. 

Miss Thomas is not so well known as her 
rival, but she may fairly be said to belong 
to the same school. She, indeed, protests 
against the accusation, for she especially 
warns us that in ‘‘On Guard” there is ‘‘to be 
no murder, mystery, or machination” (vol. 
i. p. 1), in fact, not one of Miss Braddon’s 
three M’s. Her characters, however, are of 
much the same class, and are drawn after the 
same pattern. The same slang pervades 
their conversation, and the same ethics re- 
gulate their conduct. All women are said 
to be born aristocrats ; and Miss Braddon 
and Miss Thomas are no exceptions. In 
“On Guard,” we have high life enough in 
all conscience. In the first chapter we sit 
down to a kettle-drum in May Fair. We 
are introduced to a member of the Four-in- 
hand Club. We shake hands with a real 
baronet and alive Master-of-hounds. Pos- 
sibly these characters may all be very life- 
like. But if Miss Thomas is trve in her de- 
lineations of such life, then Thackeray and 
Miss Austen are quite false. 
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Miss Thomas’s weak point, however, is her 
plot, of which there is none ; her strong point 
swearing, of which there is a great deal. And 
i in novels may be done in various 
ways. You may rise from the plain dash 
(——), lengthened according to the intensity 
of your speaker's feelings or your printer’s 
type, to the simple “‘d,” and then to the double 
“*d,” and so gradually culminate in the actual 
dam, cursing according to a regular scale. 
No law, we believe, can touch a novelist for 
swearing in type, though it can fine her—for 
as we have said it is the female novelist who 
swears most—half-a-crown in real life. Miss 
Thomas may therefore curse as much as she 
likes in print. And since Thurlow’s time 
there has been no such cursing as her’s. All 
her heroes dam, and some of her heroines 
nearly ‘‘d.” Her baronet swears; and of 
course servants naturally follow their master’s 
example. Her literary man swears at his 
editor, and her clergyman swears “in a soul- 
relieving way.” (Vol. i. p. 137). What this 
may mean we cannot conceive, as swearing is 
generally supposed to exercise quite an 
opposite effect on the soul. We are not 
inclined, however, to be very severe upon 
Miss Thomas for damming and deeing. Con- 
sidering under what very slight provocation 
novelists make their heroine’s hair turn in one 
night from black to white, we think that they 
are scarcely bound by the Scriptural injunction 
** Swear not at all.” 

But it is not merely swearing in which 
Miss Thomas seems to delight. Satan was 
Milton’s hero, but the devil seems Miss 
Thomas’s. Her literary heroes have fits 
every half hour, not only of Blue Devils but 
printer’s devils. With her, P.D. takes the 
place of D.V. Her villainess is a she-devil. 
(Vol iii. p. 56.). Even her heroine shakes off 
“the Devil of distrust” (vol. iii. p. 57), and 
her heroine’s favourite hunter is appro- 
priately called ‘‘ Devilskin.” 

And here again we wish to guard ourselves 
from being misunderstood. We are by no 
means advocating the religious novel. If one 
class of writers draw almost ‘‘ social evils,” 
the other class draw social goods, which are 
quite as bad. What we complain of is the 
tone of such books as ‘‘On Guard.” Pre- 
tending to give us pictures of the manners of 
the aristocracy, they give us those of the gin- 
palace. Their shooting men talk like game- 
keepers, and their hunting men like grooms. 
There is no reason why this should be 
so. Hunting and shooting men are not 
a very high type of human nature to 
draw. They need not, however, be made 
positively repulsive. Shakespeare evidently 
loved hunting, such as it was in his time. 
In fact, he so loved sport, that he became a 
poacher. But, in his writings the poacher is 
entirely lost in the poet. No Warwickshire 
Master-of-hounds could describe the points 
of a horse as well as he has done in his 
‘Venus and Adonis.” Nimrod himself 
could not surpass the description of ‘‘a find” 
in the ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” Pos- 
sibly Miss Thomas may reply that Shakes- 
peare is too high a model for her. If so, 
let her turn to ‘‘ Silas Marner,” and see with 
what tact the rough young sporting farmer, 
Dunsey Cass is drawn; or, still better, to Miss 
Austen’s ‘‘ Northanger Abbey,” and mark 
with what still greater delicacy and still 
finer strokes the fast, rattling John Thorpe 
is portrayed. They both swear quite as much 
as even Miss Thomas could wish. But the 
swearing is thrown into the background by 
the writer’s skill in seizing other points of 
character, and the humour, which, though it 
does not excuse their faults, still makes their 
presence bearable. 

As it is, we should be inclined to describe 
“On Guard,” as Bell’s Life in three volumes. 
Setters, hounds, and horses form the princi- 
pal characters. Devilskin and the famous 
grey play their parts to perfection. Rock, 
most faithful ot dogs, and reddest of red 
setters, saves his master’s life, and at the 
right crisis discloses his marriage. In fact, 
though Miss Thomas loves her human crea- 
tions, she loves her dogs more. “Her ideal of 
eyes are those of a setter’s (vol. iii. p. 96) ; and 
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so fond is she of dogs, that she looks upon 
dog-stealers as fiends (vol. iti. p. 63). 

et, notwithstanding all this horsyness 
and doggyness, Miss Thomas possesses some 
feminine qualities. Scratch the woman, and 
the milliner appears. Ladies are always 
strong concerning their heroine’s toilet. Some 
devote whole pages of description to the 
sweet fawn colourjof the dress, with the 
simple jewel at the throat. Others put all 
Honiton and Brussels in the flounces of their 
favourites, Miss Braddon lately took to 
describing the glories of high-heeled Bal- 
moral boots. But gloves are Miss Thomas’s 
strong point, or rather her weakness. 
The test of a hero with her is, ap- 
parently, waether he can button a lady’s 
glove. (Vol. ii. p. 144). Her heroine, she in- 
forms us, always rides in doe-skin gloves 
(vol. ili. p. 54), and even her literary man 
wears ‘* pearl grey gloves, stitched with black” 
(vol. ii, p. 112), which apparently had such 
an effect on a hard-hearted editor, that he 
speedily accepts the literary man’s article. 

We have every wish to part with Miss 
Braddon and Miss Thomas on good terms. 
Still the truth must be told, that such novels 
as these two can do no one any good, pro- 
bably do many a great deal of harm. They 
convey not only false notions of society, but 
false notions of life itself. Refinement, de- 
Ticacy, grace, all the charms which we most 
value in woman’s writings, are scorned. 
Horsy jokes, coarse oaths, vulgar talk, take 
their place. And we must warn ladies that 
if they will write in this style, they will ‘‘live 
without sex, and die without a name.” 

We sincerely regret, for the sake of women, 
the low tone and character of these novels. 
Such works, more than anything else, damage 
woman’s cause. In them, however, it is but 
justice to say that we recognize capabilities for 
much higher things—power abused, humour 
flung away to light up dreary scenes of dis- 
sipation, and pathos wasted on undeserving 
objects. Such writers do neither themselves 
justice, nor their calling credit. Everything 
is written in a hurry, and sacrificed to the 
wants of the moment. What might have been 
marble isclay. Miss Thomas is good enough 
to remind us (vol. ii. p. 127) that in the 
Middle Ages men were supposed to.sell them- 
selves to the Devil; we would remind her 
that it is a sad fact that women now sell 
themselves to the printer’s devil. 








CHARTERED CUT-THROATS. 


Brigand Life in Italy: a History of Bourbonist 
Reaction. By Count Maffei. Two Vols. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 


ie giving a tacit countenance to the attempts 

of the piers of the ex-King of Naples 
to win back his crown, the present Pope has 
acted as imprudently as did more than one of 
his predecessors in supporting the cause of 
the Stuarts. Non-intervention ought to be 
the policy of the Papacy. For the Pope to 
interfere in the affairs of other nations, is to 
give a handle to those who, on other grounds, 
are dissatisfied with his exercise of temporal 
power in his own dominions. If this holds 
good, speaking generally, it is still more true 
in the particular case before us. Brigands are 
at best a set of men deserving of the severest 
Seay eg that a tribunal can pronounce. 

ut the brigands who recently desolated the 
fairest plains of Italy are among the greatest 


villains that ever trod the earth. Let those 


who doubt the correctness of this assertion 

ruse the volumes of Count Maffei. There 
they will read of atrocities, none of which 
are unauthenticated, and all of which are 
happily unexampled. 

A work like this is one which it is easy to 
characterize, but of which it is not easy to 
give a sketch. The stories have no con- 
nexion ; the chapters discuss diverse topics; 
there is a unity of spirit in the volumes, but 
they are really made up of episodes. One 
thing is brought out with great clearness. 
The peasants really fought for the return of 
the ex-King of Naples, They were animated 
with the same spirit of loyalty to an un- 
worthy sovereign, as that which impelled 





the Highlanders to fight for the Stuarts 
in 1715 and 1745. The right of minorities 
to be represented we do not gainsay, but 
the right of an ignorant minority to rule 
an enlightened majority we unhesitatingly 
dispute. That some of the peasantry 
really desired the overthrow of Victor Emma- 
nuel’s throne no more proves the justice of 
their cause, than the barring out of a school- 
master proves that schoolboys are the best 
judges of those who should teach them. 
Among the many examples of the crass 
ignorance of the poorer class of Italians, it 
will suftice to quote the following: 





The priests, however, generally were opposed 
to the Revolution. At Salerno, with the view 
of rousing the popular indignation against the 
new Government, they considered it advisable 
to stop a certain miracle, which I forget what 
good-natured saint, in testimony of the interest 
he still continued to take in the world he had 
left, was in the habit of performing every year. 
At Naples, indeed, they did not go so far, 
although they contrived to get up some new 
miracles against Victor Emmanuel. One day, 
for instance, near the Vicaria, seeing a great 
crowd assembled before a chapel, the doors of 
which stood ajar, showing the interior, which 
was splendidly illuminated, I looked in, and 
beheld the fanatic mob, under the influence of 
the wild excitement to which they had been 
roused, crying, groaning, and stamping their 
feet. LI asked a devout old woman whit it was 
that had roused the multitude to such a pitch of 
excitement. 

‘It is,” said she, turning fiercely to me, and 
shaking her fists in my face, ‘‘that the Holy 
Virgin has performed a miracle. The doors of 
the’ chapel opened by themselves, and the in- 
terior, which the moment before had been com- 
pletely dark, suddenly appeared effulgent with a 
blaze of dazzling light.” 

** And what does that mean ?” said I. 

‘*It means that the Madonna hates the Pied- 
montese!” replied the charitable old soul. 

By what process of reasoning she discovered 
any connexion between the two events, I am 
unable to divine. 


Where a new Government has to contend 
against the superstition of the masses, its diffi- 
culties are multiplied an hundredfold.. The 
rule of Victor Emmanuel bore at first with 
great force upon the poorer classes of Southern 
Italy. By the Bourbons the poor had been 
petted at the expense of the richer and more 
educated class. The Revolution was the 
emancipation of the rich from a tyranny 
which was most grievous to bear. After the 
ex-King had succumbed, and before the new 
Government was consolidated, the privileges 
enjoyed by the middle class were causes of 
dissatisfaction to those who occupied a lower 
social position. Count Maffei tells us that in 
certain villages all who wore “‘ tailed coats ” 
were regarded as aristocrats, and exposed to 
insult, 

The root of the evil is deeply hidden. In 
order to discover it we must penetrate be- 
neath the layers of centuries of misgovern- 
ment. ‘‘ Neapolitan brigandage is only the 
symptom of the decay that for centuries has 
been constantly undermining that unhappy 
country. The demoralization of the lower 
classes, in the provinces where brigandage has 
most widely spread, is beyond expression. The 
peasant there has no interest to bind him to 
the soil, and even the proprietors, far from 
being owners of the land, are only vassal 
tenants of the so-called Tavoliere di Puglia. 
In those districts there is a part of the popu- 
lation designated by the name of Terrazzani, 
who have actually nothing to live upon but 
the proceeds of plunder and theft. To quote 
a statement used by the tax-collector of the 
province of Foggia, ‘these people some- 
times eat such food as dogs would not 


deign to touch.’” Who can wonder that | 


a peasantry so debased and so ignorant 
should believe or do anything which might 
tend to advance its comfort? Out of 375 
brigands in the gaols of the province of Capi- 
tanata, in April, 1862, 293 were labourers. 
In those districts where the labourers could 
earn a fair wage, very few became brigands. 


_On the borders of the Papal States, foreign 


mercenaries were always ready to og | forth 
in order to advance the interests of 
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Catholicism and of the ex-King of Naples, 
by plundering those who were rich, and mur- 
dering those who were poor and defenceless, 
Thus a double cause existed for the preva- 
lence of brigandage. 

Many things contributed to enable the 
brigands to plunder, murder, and work 
destruction with comparative impunity. 
Chief among these was the favour extended 
to them by the Pope. In the Papal States 
they were sure of an asylum. From the 
Pope’s Ministers they received direct en- 
couragement, and sometimes most substantial 
support. From different countries the staunch 
admirers of a monarch who had inspired so 
much personal respect as Francis IL, 
hastened to enrol themselves among the 
brigands. Some repented them of their folly 
before it was too late; but the majority 
followed the examples of their vile comrades, 
and eventually died the deaths of red-handed 
murderers. ‘The most interesting chapter in 
these volumes is that containing the journal 
of Borjés, a Spanish adventurer, who 
tendered his services to the ex-King, who was 
put at the head of a band of ruffians, who 
tried, but in vain, to compel them to fight 
like soldiers and not like assassins, and who, 
after making desperate attempts to escape, 
was at last taken captive and shot. 

The regular troops were baffled by the diffi- 
culty of passing from place to place. Know- 
ing the country, the brigands could move 
about with great celerity, and it was not till 
the districts infested with them were almost 
over-spread with soldiers, that the cause of 
law and order triumphed. Count Maffei 
remarks, ‘fin England it will scarcely be 
believed that, of the 1,848 Communes which 
formed the old Neopolitan Kingdom, there 
were in 1860 no fewer than 1,321 entirely 
withont roads.” If the same thing could 
have been said of England and Scotland in 1745, 
the Pretender might have given the King’s 
army more trouble than he did. A country 
without roads is emphatically a country in 
which settled government is almost impos- 
sible. 

The following account of the superstitions 
of the brigands will convey a better notion 
of their utter degradation than the most 
laboured denunciations :— 


On certain days they eat no butcher-meat, al- 
though they never refrain from murder and 
robbery. In order to make themselves invulner- 
able, that they may be able to brave death with 
courage, when about to enter on their bloody 
enterprises they get themselves consecrated by a 
priest, who delivers to them the wafer of the 
Holy Sacrament, which, by means of an incision 
in the flesh, is inserted into the root of the 
thumb. Several brigands who, not long ago, 
fell into the hands of justice, deposed to having 
received from the priests little figures of saints, 
which, if kept in their mouths, they were assured 
would protect them from all harm in their 
encounters. Other brigands, captured in the 
neighbourhood of Zungoli, in the district of 
Ariano, wore on tale Weopate the Papal star. 
‘‘The brigands,” said once General Villarey, 
‘‘whenever they can, have litanies chaunted in 
the woods, and they wear on their persons little 
images of the Virgin and horns to protect them 
against the influence of the evileye.” When the 
brigand Sergeant Romano was out on his raids, 
he used to write sentences full of pious ejacula- 
tions, and he called the assassins who depended 
on his orders ‘‘ the sworn soldiers of the Catholic 


faith.” 


The merits of Count Maffei’s volumes are 
the lucidity of the style, the fulness of the 
information contained in them, and the fair- 
ness with which all the statements are made. 
He proves, in a way which cannot be contro- 
verted, that the worst atrocities of the brigands 
have been sanctioned by the wretched ex- 
King of Naples. He shows that neither the 
Pope nor his advisers can be exculpated from 
the charge of having connived at the attempts 
to bring about an insurrection in Italy through 
the agency of plunderers and cut-throats, of 
men who, if they delighted in anything more 
than plundering, it was in torturing and out- 
raging children and girls. The perusal of 
these volumes enables us to understand, more 
clearly than we formerly did, the difficulties 
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which the Italian Government has had to 
surmount. The days of brigandage are 
nuinbered. Rome may continue to rejoice 
under the mild sway of the Pope, the ex-King 
of Naples may sanction the plots and intrigues 
which he has not the capacity to initiate, but 
Victor Emmanuel’s army will speedily extir- 
pate brigandage. That army will succeed, 
not merely because of its strength, but 
because the very peasants who once formed 
the recruits of the bands of cut-throats are 
now as eager to fight for Victor Emmanuel as 
they once were to plunder for Francis II. 
Let us hope that Italian brigands will soon 
share the fate of Irish serpents and English 


wolves. 








WOMAN’S WORK IN;THE CHURCH. 


Woman's Work in the Church: Historical Notes 
on Deaconesses and Sisterhoods. By John 
Malcolm Ludlow. (A. Strahan.) 


URING the last twenty years, two facts 
have been gradually impressing them- 
selves upon the public mind : 1, That women 
of the non-working classes have a large and 
an increasing amount of leisure which they 
scarcely know how to dispose of ; 2, That 
there must be somewhere—if they could only 
find it—fit work for them todo. It has been, 
perhaps, rather hastily assumed that sub- 
ordinate functions of a quasi-spiritual sort 
are specially appropriate to women, and in 
pursuance of this idea, a large proportion of 
the more energetic and conscientious have 
devoted themselves to what may be briefly 
termed ‘‘ helping the clergyman.” In almost 
every parish in England, women are employed 
as district visitors, Sunday-school teachers, 
&c., and in addition to the less organized 
forms of usefulness, the general stir has 
given occasion to the institution of bodies of 
women working in community, under the 
designation of sisters or deaconesses. These 
various forms of Christian effort have, to a 
considerable extent, justified themselves by 
success. It is admitted, however, that we 
have not yet passed the stage of experiment, 
and under these circumstances we are 
naturally led to inquire into the conditions of 
**Woman’s work in the Church ” in earlier 
times and in other lands. An inquiry of this 
sort has been undertaken by Mr. Ludlow, and 
he gives us the result of his investigations in 
the valuable and suggestive volume before 
us. 

In our own Church, women’s work is 
simply not recognized at all. The Puritans 
made some attempts to revive the primitive 
institution, but with one remarkable excep- 
tion, in the Society of Friends, it is only 
within a comparatively short period that 
Protestants have been successful in organiz- 
ing the ministry of women on any consider- 
able scale. The two most remarkable efforts 
in this direction appear to be the well-known 
Deaconesses’ Institute of Kaisersworth, 
founded by the Pastor Fliedner, and a 
similar institute at Paris, founded by M. 
Vermeil. Our own Protestant institutes 
have taken these as their model ; while on the 
other hand, the High-Church communities, 
of which Miss Sellon’s sisterhood is the most 
notable example, are, substantially, imitations 
of the Romish charitable orders. Mr. 
Ludlow calls attention to the fact that none 
of these institutions are reproductions of the 
original female diaconate of the early Church, 
but we think he introduces some unnecessary 
confusion by himself using the term ‘ collec- 
tive female diaconate” as equivalent to a 
working sisterhood. The primitive deaco- 
ness was not, in any special sense, a ‘‘ sister ;” 
and the question for us appears to be whether 
what is wanted in the present day is the 
revival of the ancient order of women 


deacons, or the introduction of the more | 


modern ‘‘ sister.” The question involves 
many and various considerations, and we are 
much indebted to Mr. Ludlow for bringing 
together materials which give important help 
in forming a conclusion. 

His own bias seems to be in favour of the 
sisterhood in its least monastic form. Fasci- 
nated by the spectacle of the power, which, 





whether for good or for evil, sisterhoods and 
brotherhoods undoubtedly possess, he desires 
to see this vast force enlisted on the side of 
righteousness and mercy. Protesting vehe- 
mently and almost bitterly against the fatal 
Romish error of the marriage of the indi- 
vidual soul, as contrasted with St. Paul’s 
doctrine of the marriage of the whole Church 
with the heavenly Bridegroom, he believes that 
free sisterhoods, even though quasi-monastic 
in their organization, may be so ordered as 
to steer clear of the dangers which manifestly 
beset them. It may be so; but we cannot 
think that the precaution suggested by Mr. 
Ludlow—namely, that of simply placing 
them under the direction of a married man, 
would be any very great security. It is the 
more surprising that Mr. Ludlow should as 
confidently recommend this safeguard as an 
almost infallible specific, inasmuch as he 
himself points out that sisterhoods, though 
unbound by vow or rule, might safely be 
tolerated by a monastic Church, “since, 
through the priestly director or confessor, 
generally an essential part of the organization 
of any beguinage, they could be kept in 
dependence, tempted on into monachism.” 
Mr. Ludlow would, of course, rejoin that 
what he recommends is not a priestly director 
or confessor, but that every sisterhood should 
be ‘funder the direction of a man, and that 
one who is, or at least has been, a husband ” 
—but this latter proviso can scarcely be con- 
sidered as sufficiently obviating the many 
objections to such a form of government. 
Rather inconsistently, Mr. Ludlow cites as a 
model of good and successful management, 
the Paris Institute, which is thus governed :— 


The general administration of the Institute is 
vested in a Directing Council, composed of two 
ministers of either Church (the two established 
Protestant Churches of France), of the directing 
sister, and of from four to six ladies, and super- 
intended itself by a ‘‘ Comité de Surveillance,” 
composed of from three to five lay members. 
Beneath this central government, the three great 
branches of the institution form, as it were, so 
many federate states, each directed by a separate 
committee of ladies. The directing sister con- 
stitutes, so to speak, the executive power as 
respects the other sisters, towards whom she 
represents the association, and from whom obedi- 
dience is due to her. 


In the Strasburg Institute, ‘‘ the whole 
administration is vested in a committee of 
ladies, aided by a consulting committee of 
gentlemen.” The real dangers attending 
sisterhoods and brotherhoods and the modern 
deaconess-institutes, appear to us to consist 
in the isolation from domestic and social ties, 
the monotony of living in community with 
persons of the same sex, and perhaps nearly 
the same age, the neglect of intellectual 
culture, and thetendency tonarrowmindedness 
consequent upon a too exclusive devotion to 
one particular kind of work, the excessive 
submission of the individual will, and perhaps 
also the false humility which shows itself in 
overdoing menial services for the poor. At 


the same time it must be admitted that, in | 


spite of these weak points, the work done by 
communities, whether male or female, has been 
so great and so admirable, as largely to balance 
the disadvantages which attach to their special 
organization. 

While, however, fully recognizing and 
heartily commending the peculiar virtues of 
sisterhoods, it is well to remember that the 
female diaconate of the ancient type com- 
bined many of their best features with 
exemption from some of their dangers. The 
functions of the early deaconess are indeed 
manifestly obsolete. Women are no longer 
needed, in England at any rate, to be the 
bearers of letters, to assist in baptizing 
women, to place females in the congregation, 
to convert the heathen, to preside over church- 
virgins. But if we look into the principle 
of the early diaconate, we may find some 
light to guide us even in these modern times. 
A very important point brought out by Mr. 
Ludlow, and one on which he insists with 
great urgency, is the fact that the primitive 
deaconess was invariably ordained. Several 
forms of ordination are extant, and it ap- 
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pears certain that the practice remained in 
force so long as the institution retained any 
distinct vitality. The woman-deacon wasanor- 
dained member of the ecclesiastical hierarch 
living in the world, but holding a recognized. 
office in the Church, with duties assigned to 
it. How far, and in what manner, would it 
be possible and desirable to reproduce this 
idea in the present day? The question of 
ordination seems to have been already re- 
solved, in so far as that it has been adopted 
by some, at least, of the most important of 
both the Continental Institutes and the 
English Sisterhoods. The position and its 
duties are a more difficult matter. Mr. 
Ludlow speaks more than once of ‘ the 
natural diaconal functions of women,” but 
without defining them, and, in many respects, 
they verge so closely upon ‘ the natural func- 
tions” of an English clergyman, that the 
distinction cannot easily be fixed. As a 
matter of practice, however, it is not probable 
that the two offices would be found to clash. 
Let a fit woman be sought, give her a com- 
mission, a recognized standing, a locale, and 
we may add, an adequate stipend—for why 
should women alone be always expected to 
work for nothing !/—and leave he to find her 
work. Probably it would not be confined to 
her own sex, nor even to the poor. It may 
be that a cultivated Christian woman would 
find her best opportunities of usefulness 
among the young people of the middle-class. 
Without experience, it is impossible to say 
in what directions a new organization would 
work most effectually ; but that, in some form 
or other, the fitful, thoughtless, irregular 
action of well-disposed women requires to be 
systematized and directed, scarcely admits of 
dispute ; and it appears to us that the testi- 
mony of history, as well as of recent experi- 
ence, is, on the whole, in favour of the primi- 
tive diaconate, rather than of the modern 
sisterhood, 








SACRED SONGS. 


Lyra Sabbatica: Hymns and Poems for Sundays 
and Holy Days. By Benjamin Gough. 
(Houlston & Wright. 1865.) 


R. GOUGH, a Wesleyan local preacher, 
M has dedicated this volume to the Dean 
of Canterbury. This dedication is the key- 
note to the whole book, which is an attempt 
to combine things which have no aflinity for 
each other—the familiarity of Wesleyanism 
with the grandeur of the English ritual, and 
the baldness of Methodism with the pomp of 
Episcopalianism. In attempting these om 

r. Gough has, as was to be expected, fail 
and has produced a volume which will please 
nobody. . His own party will resent his 
affectation of Church-of-Englandism, and 
Churchmen will resent the manner in which 
their ideas are mingled with those of a sect ; 
and the author will find that even he ‘‘ can- 
not serve two masters.” ‘‘ The author,” 
we are told, ‘* presents this volume of 
sacred hymns and poems to the notice 
of the public as a humble contribu- 
tion to the accumulating store of reli- 
gious poetry, the publication of which, as 
well as its extensive circulation, is a dis- 
tinguishing and very pleasing feature of the 
present age.” Now that is, we think, a “very 
pleasing” compliment to every one who 
purchases this book, and we are not sure that 
it is not worth the money; but if we look 
for anything more, we shall be wofully disap- 
pointed. We do not think that ‘the ex- 
tensive circulation of sacred hymns and 
poems” such as these at all a pleasing 
feature of this or any age, but rather view it 
as evidence of a depraved taste, preferring 
the (sometimes not elegant) Jingle of rhyme 
to the more plain and homely words of 
reason. The book is ‘* beautifully got up ;” 
is printed on toned paper ; abounds in orna- 
mental capitals and tailpieces, wherein are 
contained almost innumerable  mitres, 
crosiers, antique fonts, angels, saints, scrolls, 
and all the rest of them, with one angel on 
the title-page whose wings defy description. 

Now, let us look a little at Mr. Gough as 
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a poet. Very many of the pieces are 
homilies on texts of Scripture, but very few 

any merit, while the rhythm is un- 
Seeribhe Here is a specimen on ‘‘ The 
Martyrdom of Stephen” :— 


Before the Jews’ Sanhedrim 
Stood Stephen the Evangel, 

And his calm face shone forth with grace 
Celestial, like an angel. (p. 27.) 


And so on. We give another specimen, for 
the sake of the rhyme, because it is a mea- 
sure which prevails in the book. It is from 
‘€ Christmas Carols” :— 


Clap your hands in delight, and a carol indite 


o Jesus your King, 
And Jesus will own the hosannahs you sing. 


(p. 167.) 


The author is not much more happy in some 
a he employs than he is in his rhythm. 
us :— 


Sweet day of rest ! 
The Sunday sunshine seems more bright, 
Arrayed in Sabbath vest. (p. 2.) 


Again, on p. 164, we have this line :— 
There sat the shepherds in calm rumination. 


Applied to any class of men but shepherds 
we should have no objection to the use of 
the word ; but in this case the mind is in- 
perenne | carried from the shepherds to the 
sheep, and we see them all chewing the cud— 
of reflection, say. We ought not perhaps to 
be surprised to find a piece “‘ For the Con- 
version of England,” yet, when we remember 
to whom the volume is “‘ dedicated,” we own 
we were a little astonished thereat. We are 
not about to hold up our country as one 
consisting wholly of what some call ‘ con- 
verted ” men, but we consider it to be sheer 
cant to speak of England as we should of 
Central Africa. However, we console our- 
selves by thinking that the majority who use 
these phrases know not what they really 
mean. ‘‘The Conversion of England” is 
sought thus :— 


Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 

Hear Thy suppliant Church’s ery ; 

See Thy Eucharistic host 

wie in Lenten Py oy lie, 

aiting, weeping at eet, 

One in heart, ot one Sve 9 
O send down the Paraclete ! 

O fulfil Thy faithful word ! 

Every head with glory crown, 

Holy Ghost, come iam come down! (p. 153.) 
That is a fair sample of Mr. Gough, yet are 
we unwilling to leave him thus. We would 
give a more favourable extract if we could, 
and perhaps this may suit our readers better. 
The subject is ‘‘The acceptable Fast ” :— 

Not in the Church, long-faced, in unctuous 
qualms 

By none surpassed, 

Reciting the seven penitential psalms 
With perjured lips unclean, and fraud-stained 


Not thus we fast. (p. 53.) 


ls this sufficient ? 








FRENCH BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 


Bibliotheque des Jeunes Filles: La Siberie, par 
F. de Lanloye ; Pompéi et les Pompéiens, par 
MareMonnier ; Oeuvres Choisies de Xavier de 
Maistre. (L. Hachette et C'*.) 


VERY one who can afford to travel at all 
. Visits the Continent, and all visitors to 
the Continent speak French. We say this 
because we never yet heard of an English 


- Man or woman, under a certain age, who, 


when abroad, admitted that he or she was 
ignorant of French, although either would 
readily disclaim all knowledge of German, 
Italian, and Spanish. 
large families do not scruple to acknowledge 
that the only age they speak, as well 


as the-only fare they relish, is English. | 


When they are in difficulties they trust to the 
skill of their sons or daughters to make every- 


thing clear. 
more important than the supposed 


of = French with correctness 
is that of ing ‘intimately versed in the 





Elderly men with | 
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literature of France. Now, even a super- 
ficial acquaintance with the writings of the 
best French authors is much rarer than is 
commonly supposed. In the case of girls it 
is not easy to make this acquaintance, even 
if they have the will to do so. English 
parents do not like to see French books in 
their daughters’ hands. They are suspicious 
about all volumes in yellow paper covers. 
And in many cases their suspicions are well 
founded. The majority of modern French 
novels are at once worthless as works of 
literature, and pernicious as books of amuse- 
ment. In French households the same diffi- 
culties are experienced. They are generally 
overcome by forbidding young girls to read 
anything at all, an injunction which is only 
too readily obeyed. 

We suppose that the knowledge of this 
state of things, and a desire to provide a 
remedy, has caused Messrs. Hachette, the 
eminent publishers, to produce a_ collec- 
tion of books which every father might 
unhesitatingly place into his daughter’s 
hands. Several volumes, especially intended 
for young girls, have already been pub- 
lished in Paris by others, but these are at 
once as unattractive as a tract, and as 
dull as a law book. There are abundance of 
French authors who write lively and enter- 
taining books, and which are suited alike for 
the innocent maiden and the indurated critic. 
Among these the charming works of Xavier 
de Maistre hold a first place. His “‘ Journey 
Round his Room” is one of the most exqui- 
site specimens extant of subtle and delicate 
writing. It was composed when he was a 
young lieutenant, and had been placed under 
arrest for forty-two days on account of 
having fought a duel. The manuscript was 
sent by him to his equally famous brother, 
Joseph de Maistre, who caused it to be pub- 
lished, without asking its author’s consent. 
This was in 1794. Since then, many others 
have adopted the idea, and worked it out 
after a similar fashion; but the model has 
never been equalled. To all who have not 
read it we recommend its perusal. As an 
example of the light and easy, yet thoughtful 
character of the narrative, we may instance 
the following passage. Among the first things 
he describes is his bed, and he confesses 
how much he enjoys to meditate therein 
before getting up :— 

In order to obtain that pleasure, I order my 
servant to come into my room half an hour before 
the time at which I have resolved to rise. I 
listen to him walking lightly about, and dis- 
creetly moving the things in the room; and that 
noise affords me the satisfaction of knowing that 
I am dozing; a refined pleasure which is known 
to few. 1 am sufficiently awake to be aware 
that I am half asleep, and to have a hazy notion 
that the hour of duty and bother is yet in the 
sands of time. Insensibly my man makes more 
racket : it is so difficult for him to constrain him- 
self ; besides, he knows that the fatal moment 
is at hand. He looks at my watch, and knocks 
the ornaments about in order to arouse me; but 
I turn a deaf ear, and that I may lengthen this 
delicious hour, I practise all sorts of deceits on 
the poor fellow. I give him an hundred preli- 
minary orders, so as to gain time. He knows 
very well that the orders which I growl out are 
but pretexts for staying in bed, without seeming 
to wish to do so. te does not let me see 
that he knows this, and for that I am truly 
thankful. 

At last, when all my tricks are exhausted, he 
steps into the middle of the room, and stands 
there stock-still with his arms folded. It must 
be allowed that my indolence could not be more 
happily and discreetly rebuked. Thus I never 
resist this silent invitation, but stretching forth 
my arms to show that I understand him, I[ 
get up. 

The two other volumes we have put at the 
head of this article are, in their way, very 
instructive and readable. All of them are 
illustrated by woodcuts, are printed on good 
paper, and are sold at a moderate price. If 
the other volumes composing this collection 
are equal to those we have noticed, the 
venture must be a successful one. There is 
as little doubt of the existence of the want 
as of the able manner in which it has been 
supplied. 
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LIBERALISM AND DEMOCRACY. 


T seems that the notion, for some time re- 
garded as a political truism, of a tendency 
in modern society towards Democracy is a 
mistake. So, at least, Mr. Lowe has pro- 
nounced it; and the discovery has been wel- 
comed by an applauding House of Commons 
and by a portion of the English Press. The 
idea was, it seems, “‘ the great defect” in the 
great work of Tocqueville, and, as it happens 
to have been the main assumption under- 
lying that performance, and, indeed, nnder- 
lying almost all that Tocqueville wrote, it is 
evident that the criticism of the member for 
Calne, if sound, detracts considerably from 
the value, if it does not, indeed, stamp as a 
source of delusion and mischief, that which 
is commonly regarded as the greatest work of 
political philosophy which the present century 
has produced. Mr. Lowe boldly challenges 
the cardinal position of Tocqueville — a 
position which forms, perhaps, the strongest 
foothold of philosophical reformers, and 
has come to be acquiesced in almost as a 
fixed point in political speculation. Never- 
theless, Mr. Lowe has no thought of taking 
refuge in the ranks of Toryism. ‘‘ He has 
been a Liberal all his life. ... He had 
suffered for Liberalism, and he had suffered 
gladly, because he had confidence in his 
principles.” ‘* Liberalism” and ‘* Democracy” 
have thus, in Mr. Lowe’s view, no necessary 
connexion—rather, as thinks The Saturday 
Review, they are to be contrasted. Let 
‘*¢ Liberalism” flourish ; but avoid, on pain of 
retrogres3ion, to entrust the people with 
political power. This view of national de- 
velopment is not new, but it has not been 
usual of late to put it forward in this positive 
and definite form : it may be worth while to 
give it a brief examination. 

We naturally ask, what is ‘‘ Liberalism,’ 
as distinguished from ‘‘ Democracy” and 
** democratical” tendencies? and we are 
told that it consists in such things as free- 
trade, a good fiscal system, industrial pro- 
gress, extension of education to the masses, 
freedom of thought, liberty of the Press, dis- 
regard for tradition. The position, there- 
fore, of those who adopt the political 
philosophy of the member for Calne and The 
Saturday Review is, that industrial, intellec- 
tual, and moral development ought to proceed, 
while political development is arrested at its 
present point ; that growth is to be the law 
of mankind, but growth confined for ever 
within the Procrustean limits of the 10. 
franchise. Such is the newest theory of 
political progress as propounded by the 
highest lights of cultivated Liberalism ! 


We must say, for ourselves, that we have 
considerable difficulty in seizing the ideal 
which is presented for our edification. We 
can understand the Tory creed; it is co- 
herent and intelligible ; its social and political 
complements jump fairly together. We can 
also, we think, understand the Radical creed. 
But a creed made up of one-half the creed of 
the Tory and one-half the creed of the Radi- 
cal—a creed which supposes that men may 
be made comfortable and instructed, per- 
mitted to meet and associate, to speculate 
and discuss, may become familiar with the 
problems of government and the struggles of 
parties, and yet be content—they being, too, 
the stronger section—to remain for ever ex- 
cluded from the arena of active politics ; 
to accept meekly the destiny carved out 
for them by ‘“* the best possible agency ”— 
is one, as it seems to us, scarcely fitted to 
form the abiding faith of thoughtful men. 


But then we are told that, in assuming a 
tendency towards Democracy, we are “‘ using 
the fatalistic argument.” Mr. Lowe has 
been “in the habit of thinking that the 
destiny of England lay with her own 

eople.” Now, we repudiate, as strongly as 
Mr. Lowe can, the notion of a nation’s 
history being controlled by an external fate 
—by anything different from the volitions 
of the people who compose the nation. But, 
in truth, Tocqueville has never asserted 
anything of the kind; and in supposing 
| that he has, Mr. Lowe has merely fallen into 
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a vulgar error. Tocqueville has maintained 
that modern society tends towards Democracy. 
But in what sense? In virtue of the fact 
that those who compose modern society are 
aiming at objects which either constitute or 
involve Democracy. Thus modern nations 
are everywhere removing personal and class 
privileges. Commercial and industrial mono- 

lies are giving way before economic en- 
TAenmant. ** Equality of men before the 
law ” is recognized as the maxim of modern 
jurisprudence. Sinecures, pluralities, great 
pecuniary prizes in political life are dis- 
appearing, and remuneration is getting to be 
better proportioned to work. Social re- 
formers are seeking to promote a more equal 
distribution of wealth. Education is working 
down to the lowest grades of society. These 
facts, and others of the same order, tend to 
produce—this at least is the doctrine of 
Tocqueville—a greater equality of material, 
moral, and intellectual condition ; and 
greater equality in these circumstances leads 
ultimately to greater equality in respect to 
political condition also. Tocqueville, in 
short, recognized the fact that not merely 
extreme Reformers, but even such ‘‘ safe 
Liberals” as Mr. Lowe and the Saturday 
Review, are aiming at ends which in their 
combined result involve consequences far 
larger than those who are promoting them 
are conscious of. It is not, therefore, a 
question of men’s wills being diverted from 
their natural tenor by an over-powering fate, 
but of the direction which their wills, under 
the influence of natural and ordinary motives, 
are taking, and of the goal whither the 
movement leads. This is the only ‘‘ doctrine 
of necessity” which Tocqueville has ever 
preached—a doctrine no more “ fatalistic ” 
than it is fatalistic to say that effects depend 
on their causes, or that the laws of nature 
are uniform. 

Far from deserving the title of ‘‘ Con- 
servative,” this so-called ‘‘ Liberalism” as 
contra-distinguished from ‘‘ Democracy”—this 
system, which would extend knowledge and 
well-being to the masses, while it denies 
them political rights—is of all the reactionary 
theories yet broached especially full of the 
ingredients of revolution. It was precisely 
this combination of elements which exploded 
in the catastrophe of 1789. 


In France, at the close of the eighteenth 
century, the principle of inequality of rights 
and conditions still ruled despotically in political 
society. The French not only had an aristocracy, 
but a noblesse. . . . The details of French in- 
stitutions were in accordance with this principle. 
Entails, the right of primogeniture, the seignorial 
rights, the corporations—all the remains of the 
ancient feudal society still existed. France had 
also a State religion. . . . 

In France, nevertheless, everything had for 
a long time been in progress ewer [social] 
democracy. He who, without resting in first 
appearances, had pictured to himself the state 
of moral impotence into which the clergy had 
fallen, the impoverishment and degradation of 
the noblesse, the wealth and intelligence of the 
tiers-état, the remarkable division of landed pro- 
perty which already existed, the great number 
of middling and the small number of large 
fortunes—who had recollected the theories pro- 
fessed at this epoch, the principles tacitly but 
almost universally aduattbedl—te. we repeat, who 
had embraced in one view all these different 
objects, could not have failed to conclude that 
the France of that day, with her noblesse, her 
State religion, her aristocratic laws and customs, 
was already, taken altogether, the most really 
,democratic nation [in a social sense] in Europe ; 
and that the French at the close of the eighteenth 
century, by their social state, their civil consti- 
tution, their ideas and their manners, had already 
outstripped greatly even those among the nations 
of the present day who tend most conspicuously 
towards democracy. 


Here was an example of the working of 
undemocratic Liberalism—of progress in the 
diffusion of wealth and ideas, with rigidity 
in political institutions—of new wine in old 
bottles ; and we need not recall how the 
mixture exploded. No doubt, the English 
aristocracy is not the French noblesse—the 
101. franchise, the Church of England, and 
the English system of entails afford, it may 








be, wider scope for popular expansion than 
the institutions of pre-revolutionary France— 
but, on the other hand, nations have wn 
somewhat since 1789, and the rapidity of 
growth has increased with the growth itself. 
Trades unions, co-operative societies, the 
penny Press, furnish means of popular im- 
provement, enlightenment, and concerted 
action, such as no former age has witnessed. 
To suppose that the men who enjoy these 
advantages, and work these agencies, will be 
content for ever to receive their government 
meekly from the hands of their betters—will be 
satisfied with permission to ask ‘the reason 
why,” but dispense with an answer to their 
question—is, as it seems to us, to indulge in 
a dream which, albeit emanating from the 
highest shrine of cultivated Liberalism and 
practical Toryism, is as truly shallow and 
chimerical as any which has crossed the 
wildest Reformer’s brain. 
J. E. Carrnes. 





THE AMERICAN “ PENNY-A-LINER.” 


HE English penny-a-liner is, in more than 
one sense, a man of limited resources. The 
phrases at his command are few, and rarely re- 
ceive additions. His American brother is bolder; 
and the breaches he makes in the language, in 
good taste, and in common sense are numerous 
in proportion. The incidents connected with 
the assassination of Mr. Lincoln came peculiarly 
within his province; and how he has revelled in 
them, only those who are in the habit of reading 
the American journals can conjecture. The 
account in the New York World of the pursuit 
and capture of Booth is by a prince amongst 
liners, and makes the poor London craftsmen 
seem despicable in their literary poverty. 

The narrative begins in the ecstatic style. 
‘*A hard and grizzly face overlooks me as I 
‘* write. Its inconsiderable forehead is crowned 
‘** with turning sandy hair, and the deep concave 
** of its long insatiate jaws is almost hidden by 
‘¢ a dense red beard, which cannot still abate the 
‘* terrible decision of the large mouth, so well 
‘* sustained by searching eyes of spotted gray, 
‘¢ which roll and rivet one.” This is the face of 
Lafayette Baker, colonel and chief of the secret 
service, and capturer of the late President's 
murderer. But Baker has a companion, the 
practical Conger. ‘‘Conger is a short, decided, 
‘** indomitable, courageous fellow, provincial in 
‘*his manners, but fully understanding his 
‘** business.” Coming upon the traces of the 
assassins, the detectives, ‘‘full of sanguine pur- 
** nose,” hurried along so rapidly that by two 
o'clock in the morning they halted before the 
farmhouse where Booth and Harrold were hidden. 
The first aspect of this house was suspicious, as 
**its half-human windows glowered down upon 
‘* the silent cavalrymen like watching owls which 
‘* stood as sentries over some horrible secret 
‘‘asleep within.” But an American liner has 
something more than this to say of an ‘old 
‘** homestead.” There is a good deal yet to be 
got out of it. ‘‘It was a homely and primitive 
‘* scene enough, pastoral as any farm-boy’s birth- 
‘** place, and had been the seat of many toils 
‘‘and endearments. Young wives had been 
‘* brought to it, and around its hearth the earliest 
‘* cries of infants, gladdening mothers’ hearts, 
‘* had made the household jubilant till the stars 
‘* came out, and were its only sentries, save the 
‘* bright lights at its wimdow-panes as of a camp- 
‘* fire, and the suppressed choruses of the do- 
‘*mestic bivouac within, where apple-toasting, 
‘* and nut-cracking, and country games shortened 
‘‘the winter shadows. Yet in this house, so 
‘* peaceful by moonlight, murder had washed its 
‘* spotted hands, and ministered to its satiated 
‘* appetite. 
‘*the broad young world, had stopped to make 
‘*a landmark of Garrett's farm!” A good deal 
follows about the ‘‘ dead stillness” in which the 
horsemen approached the house. ‘‘ Nor hoarse 





‘*nor shrill response came back, save distant | 


** croaking, as of frogs or owls, or the whirr of 
** some passing night-hawk,” until an old man, 
‘**in drawers and nightshirt,” hastily undrew the 
bolts. 
presence of mind of Conger, the fright of the old 
man, the tricks of the lighted candle, ‘‘the im- 
‘** perfect rays of which flared upon his (the old 
‘* man’s) whitening hairs and bluishly-pallid 


‘* face ”’—the bursting cf Baker into the women’s | 


apartments, ‘‘ standing in an assemblage of bare 
‘*arms and night-robes, his loaded pistol dis- 
‘‘arming modesty of its delicacy, and substi- 
‘* tuting therefor a seasonable terror ”—all this, 
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if he could see it, would torture with envy the 
soul of the ordinary historian of our London 
crimes. One soldier was left to the old 
man, while the rest went off to the barn; and 
‘the soldier was very glad of the job, as it 
** relieved him of persona! hazard in the coming 
** combat.” At the barn itself, during the ex- 
traordi parley which ensued, the cavalry, we 
are told, ‘‘ exhibited very variable inclinations— 
** some to run away, others to shoot Booth with- 
**out a summons.” When Harrold came to the 
door of the barn, Baker did not merely arrest 
him, but, ** seizing him, jerked him into the 
*‘ night.” But it is when the ingenious — 
draws some loose straws out of a hole in the 
barn, and lights them with a match, that the 
finest writing sets in. That was indeed a 
wonderful blaze. ‘It lit up the black recesses 
‘‘of the great barn, till every wasp’s nest and 
**cobweb in the roof was luminous ;” every 
‘* separate grain in the high bin adjacent gleamed 
‘* like a mote of precious gold ;” and the clover 
and ‘‘timothy” piled high, ‘*held toward the 
‘*hot incendiary their separate straws for the 
‘*funeral pile.” The murderer's retreat was 
‘* bathed in a beautiful illumination,” and, ‘“with 
‘* his eye to a crack,” the intelligent Conger saw 
Wilkes Booth standing upright on a crutch. 
‘* His eyes were lustrous like fever, and swelled 
‘*and rolled in terrible beauty, while his teeth 
‘* were fixed, and he wore the expression of one 
‘* in the calmness before frenzy.” In this extra- 
ordinary state he pushed for the door, ‘‘ carbine 
‘* in poise, and the last resolve of death, which 
‘we name despair, set on his high, bloodless 
‘* forehead.” This was the moment at which a 
disobedient sergeant at an eye-hole ‘‘drew upon 
‘* him the fatal bead. The barn was all glorious 
‘* with conflagration, and in the beautiful ruin 
‘* this outlawed man strode like all that we know 
‘‘ of wicked valour, stern in the face of death. 
‘¢ A shock, a shout, a gathering up of his splendid 
‘* figure, as if to overtip the stature God gave him, 
‘and John Wilkes Booth fell headlong to the 
‘* floor, lying there in a heap.” We do not care 
to carry further this mockery of honest report- 
ing, though it is at the closing moments of the 
wretched assassin that the New York gentleman 
most distinguishes or disgraces himself. The 
body was put on board ship at last, and ‘‘ the 
‘* broad Potomac shores saw this skeleton shi 
‘* flit by, and the bloody sun threw gashes an 
‘blots of unhealthy light along the silver sur- 
‘‘face.” With this sentence we leave the 
specimen we have chosen of the sort of writing 
which runs, or rather gutters, through the 
columns of the New York press. 








THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


It would be well if the projectors of a new 
review were to refrain from publishing a pro- 


spectus. The promises of a prospectus almost 
invariably excite expectations which can 
hardly be gratified. Besides, we are unavoid- 


ably compelled both to judge the first number 
of a new serial on its merits, and also to try it 
by the standard which the prospectus has set up. 
We take no exception either to the tone or the 
style of the prospectus of The Fortnightly Review. 
But we regret that the new review should have 





History, heiress to every nook in | 


The colloquy, the sternness of Baker, the | 


been issued as a counterpart of the Revue des 
Deux Mondes. Imitation is always objection- 
able. In the present case the imitation is un- 
successful, 

The great merit of the Revue des Deux Mondes 
is, that it admits articles by unknown writers. 
Its editor would seem to have the happy gift of 
discovering lateat talent, and he certainly has 
the courage to publish articles by men who, till 
their names are appended to their articles, are un- 
known alike to the reading public and in literary 
circles. We had hoped that the editor of The 
Fortnightly would have followed a similar course. 
Consequently, we are disappointed to find that 
the contributors to this review are men who 
have either written books of acknowledged 
| worth, or contributed articles to old-established 
| magazines. We cannot see any reason why we 
should go to The Fortnightly for writing of which 
| we can get plenty of the like qualityfrom thesame 

pens in The Economist, The Cornhill, The Pall- 
mall, or The Westminster. We do not mean that 
| any of the articles in this number are either value- 
less or unreadable. On the contrary, we heartily 


—— 


admit that they are all good of their kind. But, 
after perusing them, we find the general impres- 
sion left on our mind is, either that we have read 
all the papers before, or might at any time read 
them elsewhere. 

The first article is on ‘ The English Constitu- 
tion,” and is by Mr. Bagehot. Curiously enough, 
| the same writer contributed the opening article 
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to the first number of the brilliant but short- 
lived National Review. It is not many youn 
since Mr. Bagehot wrote that article. Short 
though the of time is, in the interval he has 
become wholly transformed. The characteristic 
of the Mr. Bagehot of 7'he National was that of 
being the master of a terse, coloured, and forcible 
style. His article in The Fortnightly is written 
in a style to which the very opposite epithets 
might be ey Moreover, he has fallen into 
one of the blunders of the late J. W. Croker. In 
my of leaving his words to produce their effects 

y their appositeness or their point, he puts in 
italics the words which he wishes to be deemed 
emphatic. There isa slip in the following sen- 
tence, which, in a review like this, should not 
have occurred : ‘‘ The members of a Parliament 
‘**excluded from office can never be comparable, 
‘*much less equal, to those of a Parliament ex- 
**cluded from office.” The article itself contains 


much sound thinking, and views, respecting the | 
| following : 


working of our Constitution, which are as novel 
as they are bold. 

We shall not comment on the instalment of a 
novel by Mr. Anthony Trollope, because the 
first two chapters of any novel give a very im- 
perfect notion of what the work will be as a 
whole. George Eliot, from whom we hoped to 
have had a new novel, gives us instead a review 
of Mr. Lecky’s ‘‘ Rationalism of Europe.” One 
of the best things in this article occurs in the 
opening paragraph: ‘‘The general reader of the 


‘present day does not exactly know what | 


** distance he goes ; he only knows that he does 
** not go ‘too far.’ Of any remarkable thinker, 
‘* whose writings have excited controversy, he 
‘* likes to have it said that ‘his errors are to be 
‘* deplored,’ leaving it not too certain what those 
‘‘errors are; he is fond of what may be called 
** disembodied opinions, that float in vapoury 
** phrases above all systems of thought or 
*‘action; he likes an undefined Christianity, 
‘‘which opposes itself to nothing in par- 
**ticular; an undefined amelioration of all 
‘* things : in fact, he likes sound views—nothing 
‘‘ extreme, but something between the excesses 
*‘of the past and the excesses of the present. 
** This modern type of the general reader may 
**be known in conversation by the cordiality 
‘* with which he assents to indistinct, blurred 
** statements : say that black is black, he will 
** shake his head, and hardly think it ; say that 
‘** black is not so very black, he will reply, 
*¢ «Exactly. ’” 

Mr. Conway gives some very interesting par- 
ticulars about the late President Lincoln. The 
Editor contributes two articles, the one on 
‘“‘The Heart and the Brain,” the other on 
** The Principles of Success in Literature.” As 
a matter of course, they are both readable. 
Whatever Mr. G. H. Lewes writes can always 
be read with pleasure, and generally with 

rofit. There is a dialogue ‘‘On Atoms,” by 
ir John Herschell. The personages are named 
Hermione and Hermogenes. The former opens 
the dialogue with these words, ‘‘ What strange 
** people those Greeks were.” An exclamation 
of this sort seems very incongruous coming from 
a personage named ‘‘ Hermione !” 
he article on ‘‘ Atalanta in Calydon,” by the 
Hon. Leicester Warren, and that on ‘‘ The [ron- 
**masters’ Trade-Union,” by Mr. F. Harrison, 
are the most striking articles in the number. <A 
+ many critiques have been written on 
** Atalanta in Calydon.” This one deserves 
perusal even by those who have read all of them, 


and are sick of the subject. We dissent from | 


the opinions enunciated by Mr. Harrison, but 
we admire the power with which he upholds 
them; and are glad to have, from one so well- 
informed as he 1s, an intelligible statement of 
the case of the ironworkers. 

A review of ‘Public Affairs,” which is the 
only unsigned article, and a few short notices, 
complete the number. Among the short notices 
is one of Mr. Thornbury’s ‘‘Haunted London.” 
The critic writes in severe, but merited, terms 
of Mr. Thornbury’s offences against good 
taste. Should Mr. Thornbury read the last 
sentence of this notice, he will be able to retort 
that his critic has not set him an example of 
good writing. ‘‘If ‘Haunted London’ deserved 
** even less praise than we have awarded it, Mr. 
** Fairholt’s delightful illustrations would suftice 
‘*topreserveitfrom corruption.” ‘‘ Illustrations” 
preserving a book ‘‘from corruption!” The 
notion is certainly original. It is one which we 
should not have thought could have occurred to 
any other writer than Mr. Thornbury. 


Nouveaur Lundis. Par C. A. Sainte-Beuve, de 





l’Académie Tome troisiéme. (Michel 
Lévy, Paris).— volume before us—which is 





| cellent dissector. 








properly the eighteenth of a series consisting of 
articles contributed by M. Sainte-Beuve to the 
Moniteur and Constitutionnel — opens with a 

per purporting to be on Chateaubriand. In- 
acai, the first portion is a defence of what M. 
Sainte-Beuve had previously written in his book 
on the author of the Génie du Christianisme ; but 
the second is an exposition of the principles 
by which he is guided in all his eritical studies. 
As such it deserves attention, for the author is 
unquestionably one of the very first among 
French critics. M. Sainte-Beuve’s method, as 
explained by himself, is social, historical, and 
physiological. He never, in his i with 
any writer, separates the man from his literary 
productions, but endeavours to trace what light 
theone throws on the other. Heseeks thoroughly 
to understand under what circumstances an 
author wrote, what society he frequented, who 
were his literary friends, and, in short, to obtain 
clear and accurate data on such points as the 
‘*What were his religious views? 
how did the sight of nature affect him? what 
was he in his Tastnes with women, and in his 
feelings respecting money? was he rich, was he 
poor ? what was his ape what his daily 
manner of life? &c. Finally, to what vice was he 
addicted, or to what weakness subject ? for no man 
is entirely free from such.” All this is excellent. 
Anything is better than for a critic to judge what 
he has not taken the proper means to understand. 
But the method has its dangers. Much as a 
writermay be, and often is, influenced by the ac- 
cidental circumstances to which M. Sainte-Beuve 
attaches so much importance, yet, if he be a 
man of original genius, there must always be a 
portion of his faculties which escapes any such 
analysis. The little we know of Shakespeare’s 
life, for instance, sheds scarcely any additional 
light on his works. Proceeding onward in 
the book before us, we come to a very clever 
article on M. de Pontmartin. This gentleman 
—a brother critic of the author—has, it seems, 
been publishing a work in which the confidence 
of his contemporaries is betrayed in a very 
shameless manner. M _ Sainte-Beuve’s article 
is a model of polished satire, all the more 
effective from the absence of abuse and hard 
names. Besides these, the volume contains 
— on the reminiscences of M. Delécluze, 
ong one of the art critics of the Journal des 
Débats ; on the mystery play of the Siege of 
Orleans ; on the memoirs of Foucault, one of 
Louis XLV.’s comptrollers or lord-lieutenants ; 
on a volume of unpublished letters by Jean and 
Louis Racine ; on the Emperor Charles V. after 
his abdication ; on the Gospel according to St. 


Matthew—judged, of course, rather from a | 


literary than a religious point of view ; on the 
poems of André Chenier ; and on the conversa- 
tions between Goethe and Eckermann. Then 
we have an ingenious disquisition on the ques- 
tion, whether the seventeenth century pos- 
sessed a truer knowledge of human nature than 
the eighteenth. This article is a reply to M. 
Weiss, of the Journal des Débats, who had 
asserted that the generations which had passed 
through the troubles and disturbances of the 
Fronde, had a better because more practical 
knowledge of human nature, than the theoretical 
hilosophers of the peaceful reign of Louis XV. 
t was thus he accounted for the ignorant belief 
in the goodness of human nature that had pre- 
vented Voltaire, Rousseau, and the Encyclo- 
peedists, from foreseeing the troubles their radical 
doctrines would produce. The question is a 
very interesting one. M. Sainte-Beuve gives 
us also a précis of M. Thiers’ account of the 
Battle of Waterloo, and one of his exquisite 
and delicate pieces of criticism on Eugénie de 
Guérin. In fine, this volume, like its predeces- 
sors, treats of a great variety of subjects in a 
very able manner. M. Sainte-Beuve is an ex- 
We ourselves do not think 
him an equally admirable judge. 





Travels and Discoveries in the Levant. By C. 
T. Newton. 2 vols. (Day & Son.)—Few con- 
sular appointments are so well merited as that 
which Mr. Newton obtained in 1852 from Lord 
Granville. Mr. Newton was then appointed 
vice-consul at Mytilene ; was instructed to ac- 
quire antiquities for the British Museum, and 
authorized to extend his researches beyond the 
limits of his vice-consulship, a small sum being 
granted yearly for travelling expenses. The 
result has been the acquisition to this country of a 
large quantity of the rarest antiquarian treasures. 
How these were obtained is told in these 
volumes. They contain also very graphic 
sketches of the places visited by Mr. Newton, 
and some clever accounts of the people with 
whom he came into'’contact. The only specimen of 
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fine writing to which reasonable exception can be 
taken, occurs in the first letter. On the whole, 
the style is graphic and chaste. The illustra- 
tions are admirable. Taken from photographs, 
they are necessarily accurate representations of 
the places indicated. But theyare also produced 
in a style in which Messrs. Day and Son have no 
superiors. On every account, these volumes are 
worthy of commendation. 





Stray Leaves from an Arctic Journal; or, 
Eighteen Months in the Polar Regions in Search 
of Sir John Franklin’s Expedition in 1850-51. 
To which is added the Career, Last Voyage, and 
Fate of Captain Sir John Franklin. By Captain 
Sherard Osborn, R.N. A new edition. (William 
Blackwood & Sons. )—This is a very different book 
of travels from the preceding. Whereas Mr. 
Newton went to dig up forgotten marbles, 
Captain Osborn went in quest of lost men. The 
success of the former was more complete than 
that of the latter. All that has been definitely 
ascertained is, that there can be little doubt of 
the fact that every one of Sir John Franklin’s 
officers and crew died of starvation. This new 
edition of an ir.teresting book will cause many 
to make themselves familiar with the facts con- 
nected with the search for Sir John Franklin, 
and which, in these days of startling occurrences, 
are almost forgotten. 





Popular Genealogists ; or, The Art of Pedigree 
Making. (Edmonston & Douglas.)—This little 
volume will shake the faith of many in Sir 
Bernard Burke. It is said of his ‘‘ Landed 
Gentry,” that the immense majority of the pedi- 
grees set forth therein are utterly worthless : 
‘* Families of notoriously obscure origin have 
‘* their veins filled with the blood of generations 
‘** of Royal personages of the ancient and mytho- 
‘* logical world. There are not a few minute 
‘* circumstantial genealogies of soi-disant old and 
‘* distinguished families, with high-sounding 
‘* titles, which families can be proved by docu- 
** mentary evidence never to have had a corporeal 
‘* existence. Other pedigrees contain a small 
** germ of truth eked out with a mass of fiction, 
‘*in the proportion of Falstaff’s bread and sack ; 
‘* while an extreme minuteness of detail is often 
** combined with reckless disregard of dates and 
** historical possibilities. Some of the ana- 
‘*chronisms encountered are quite as bold. as 
‘*Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s assertion that Sir 
‘** William Wallace received his education at the 

‘Grammar-school of Dundee.” This extract 
shows the scope and spirit of the volume. It 
is written in a lively style, and will interest 
even those who care nothing for heraldry. The 
author is evidently a master of his subject. He 
makes sweeping assertions. To our thinking, he 
never asserts anything which he does not prove. 





The Beginnings of Evil; being Tales on the 
Ten Commandments. By H. M. R. (Masters, 
Aldersgate-street, and New Bond-street.)—An 
excellent idea well carried out. The Ten Com- 
mandments are by turns pointed with a story 
having for its moral the evil consequences of 
breaking the particular commandment. illus- 
trated. Most of the tales are very far above the 
ordinary run of this kind of religious literature, 
and the cant so often met with in books of this 
class is replaced by downright language, which 
will send many a shaft home, where semi-reli- 
gious nonsense would have missed its mark. 





The Hawkshaws: a Novel. By M. A. Bird, 
Author of * Spell-bound,” ‘* The Fate of Thors- 
ghyll,” &. Two Volumes. (Maxwell and Co.) 
—Ellen Maynard is left an orphan at. the age of 
twenty, and having, in the innocence of her 
heart, disclosed to her neighbours, who have 


hitherto gets her as an _ heiress, the 
very limited amount of her means, she has 
the miserable satisfaction of testing their 


friendship, and of proving to herself how 
rapidly it cools at tie first blast of adver- 
sity. Even her great friend, Lady oe 
to whose son she was engaged, gives her the cold 
shoulder, and persuades her to break off a match, 
which her own common sense would teach her to 
regard in no other light than that of a childish 
folly. Our heroine, however, was a girl of spirit, 
and, coming to London, she advertises for a 
situation as governess, and at the eleventh hour 
she succeeds in obtaining a situation. It is here 
that the real interest of the tale commences ; 
and if mere interest were the Alpha and Omega 
of novel-writing, M. A. Bird’s story would be a 
success, for she keeps it up to the very last. 
Our heroine is engaged by a strange gentleman, 
at a handsome salary, to superintend the educa- 
tion of his only son. She is whisked away from 
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London suddenly, without having time to com- 
municate with Dr. Smedley, her only remaining 
friend; and, after long travelling by rail—the 
very name of the line and of the stations she 
passes being pacer teat from her—she arrives 
at a mysterious-looking old stronghold in a 
remote part of Cornwall. In due course, the 

entleman introduces her to his son, whom she 
on come to teach : but what is her astonishment 
to see in her pupil a bearded man of two-and- 
twenty, swarthy in complexion, and half wild, 
half idiotic in expression? His ignorance is 
profound, his passion uncontrollable, and these, 
with his Titanic size and strength, make him 
terrible. Before our heroine has been in the 
house a week, the young savage has had a death- 
struggle with his father, and sent a bullet 
through the arm of his teacher, simply because 
she desired to leave. She ultimately, however, 
sets herself seriously to the task of tuition, and 
has the satisfaction of seeing him daily improve. 
Music first touched his soul, and, by-and-bye, 
love took possession; and, long before the year 
of her engagement was out, our heroine sees in 
her pupil so many fine traits of self-devotion that 
she learns to forget the young soldier to whom 
she was once betrothed, and yields an almost 
unconscious love to the nobler and stronger 
nature before her. 

Such is the main idea of the book; and had it 
been worked out with anything like literary art, 
or with the remotest reference to the possibilities 
of human nature, it would have been delightful. 
Who ever heard of a man of two-and-twenty 
beginning, literally, his A B C, and before a few 
months being not only conversant with his own 
language, but able to appreciate the philosophy 
of such men as Carlyle and Coleridge, all but 
master of German and Latin, and able to read, 
appreciatingly, ‘‘ treatises on mathematics, alge- 
‘bra, and geometry ”’ The incidents of the tale, 
‘too, in spite of their occasional Rembrandtish 
colouring, have not even the semblance of pro- 
bability. ‘*Ghosts” and ‘‘the death wail,” 
murderous old hags over the midnight crucible, 
and mysterious gipsy mothers living behind the 
wainscot, are awkward matcrials to work in with 
express trains and electric telegraphs. There is 
no lack of imagination in our author, and her 
descriptions are often quite dramatic in their 
interest ; but the general tone of her colouring is 
false, and her figures are either hazy or out of 
drawing. 
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OBITUARY. 


WILLIAM SHARP MACLEAY. 


\ JILLIAM SHARP MACLEAY, whose 
decease we announced in THe READER 
of the 25th of March last, was born in London, 
on the 30th of July, 1792, and was the eldest son 
of the late Alexander MacLeay, » F.RS., 
who, between 1798 and 1825, held the post of 
Secretary to the Linnean Society, and was for 
many years Colonial Secre and Speaker of the 
first Legislative Council of New South Wales. 

Mr. MacLeay was educated at Westminster 

and Trinity College, Cambridge, his name a 
a among the senior optimes in 1814. 
eaving the university he was appointed an 
Attaché to the French Embassy, and shortly 
afterwards became Secretary to the Board for 
Liquidating British Claims in France. In 1828 
Mr. MacLeay proceeded to Cuba, having been 
appointed, by Mr. Canning, Commissioner of 
Arbitration to the Mixed British and Spanish 
Court of Commission, established at the 
Havanah, for the abolition of the slave-trade. 
In 1830 he was promoted to be Commissary 
Judge in that court and, in 1836, Judge of the 
Mixed British and Spanish Court of Justice, 
established under the treaty of 1835. 

For the manner in which he discharged the 
duties of these offices, very frequently under 
circumstances of great difficulty and delicacy, 
Mr. MacLeay received repeated official approba- 
tion. He returned to England in the latter part 
of the year 1856, and, in 1857, retired from the 

ublic service, upon a superannuation allowance. 
‘inding the climate of his native country un- 
suited to a constitution modified by long resi- 
dence in the tropics, Mr. MacLeay, in 1859, 
joined his familyin NewSouth Wales—presiding, 
just before his departure, over Section D at 
the meeting of the British Association, which 
took place at Liverpool. From that year until 
his death he remained in comparative seclusion, 
devoting himself to multifarious studies ; to the 
enlargement of the ificent collection of 
insects founded by his father; and to the cultiva- 
tion of the beautiful gardens of his residence at 
Elizabeth Bay, Sydney, which it was his chief 
pleasure to improve and to ornament with the 
choicest of native and exotic plants. 

To this delightful retreat all those who pos- 
sessed wisdom, wit, or a simple love for scientific 
truth, were made welcome by a host who com- 
bined the three ; and who, in the society of those 
whom he liked and respected, not only astonished 
his hearers by the —— i a depth < 
encyclopeedic general and special know edge, ut 
charmed this Wy his thorough geniality and play- 
fulness. Bigots, pretenders, or other foes, might 
have found reason to give a different account of 
the results of personal intercourse with Mr. 
MacLeay, but such, as the present writer can 
testify, he was to his friends. 

A strong leaning towards natural science 
manifested itself very early in William MacLeay, 
and took shape in an especial devotion to 
entomology, though his information ranged 
far and wide over both zoology and botany. 
In Paris the young diplomat found time not only 
to pursue his studies as a naturalist, but to make 
the acquaintance of all the distinguished men 
who at that time illustrated the natural sciences 
in France, while he became the friend of 
Cuvier, of Geoffrey St. Hilaire, and of Latreille. 
On his return to England he published the first 
volume of his famous ‘‘ Hore Entomologice,” 
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to the first number of the brilliant but short- 
lived National Review. It is not many years 
since Mr. Bagehot wrote that article. Short 
though the of time is, in the interval he has 
become wholly transformed. The characteristic 
of the Mr. Bagehot of 7'he National was that of 
being the master of a terse, coloured, and forcible 
style. His article in The Fortnightly is written 
in a style to which the very opposite epithets 
might be applied. Moreover, he has fallen into 
one of the blunders of the late J. W. Croker. In 
oe of leaving his words to produce their effects 

y their appositeness or their point, he puts in 
italics the words which he wishes to be deemed 
emphatic. There is a slip in the following sen- 
tence, which, in a review like this, should not 
have occurred : ‘‘ The members of a Parliament 
‘*excluded from office can never be comparable, 
**much less equal, to those of a Parliament ex- 
‘*cluded from office.” The article itself contains 
much sound thinking, and views, respecting the 
working of our Constitution, which are as novel 
as they are bold. 

We shall not comment on the instalment of a 
novel by Mr. Anthony Trollope, because the 
first two chapters of any novel give a very im- 
perfect notion of what the work will be as a 
whole. George Eliot, from whom we hoped to 
have had a new novel, gives us instead a review 
of Mr. Lecky’s ‘‘ Rationalism of Europe.” One 
of the best things in this article occurs in the 
opening paragraph : ‘‘The general reader of the 


‘present day does not exactly know what | 


** distance he goes ; he only knows that he does 
** not go ‘too far.’ Of any remarkable thinker, 
‘* whose writings have excited controversy, he 
‘* likes to have it said that ‘his errors are to be 
‘* deplored,’ leaving it not too certain what those 
*‘ errors are; he is fond of what may be called 
** disembodied opinions, that float in vapoury 
** phrases above all systems of thought or 
** action; he likes an undefined Christianity, 
‘‘which opposes itself to nothing in par- 
** ticular; an undefined amelioration of all 
** things : in fact, he likes sound views—nothing 
** extreme, but something between the excesses 
‘*‘of the past and the excesses of the present. 
** This modern type of the general yelder may 
**be known in conversation by the cordiality 
** with which he assents to indistinct, blurred 
** statements : say that black is black, he will 
** shake his head, and hardly think it ; say that 
** black is not so very black, he will reply, 
*¢ ¢Exactly.’” 

Mr. Conway gives some very interesting par- 
ticulars about the late President Lincoln. The 
Editor contributes two articles, the one on 
‘“‘The Heart and the Brain,” the other on 
‘** The Principles of Success in Literature.” As 
a matter of course, they are both readable. 
Whatever Mr. G. H. Lewes writes can always 
be read with pleasure, and generally with 

rofit. There is a dialogue ‘‘On Atoms,” by 
Sir Jonn Herschell. The personages are named 
Hermione and Hermogenes. The former opens 
the dialogue with these words, ‘‘ What strange 
‘* people those Greeks were.” An exclamation 
of this sort seems very incongruous coming from 
a personage named ‘‘ Hermione !” 
he article on ‘‘ Atalanta in Calydon,” by the 
Hon. Leicester Warren, and that on ‘‘ The [ron- 
**masters’ Trade-Union,” by Mr. F. Harrison, 
are the most striking articles in the number. <A 
great many critiques have been written on 
** Atalanta in Calydon.” This one deserves 
perusal even by those who have read all of them, 
and are sick of the subject. We dissent from 
the opinions enunciated * Mr. Harrison, but 
we admire the power with which he upholds 
them; and are glad to have, from one so well- 
informed as he 1s, an intelligible statement of 
the case of the ironworkers. 

A review of ‘Public Affairs,” which is the 
only unsigned article, and a few short notices, 
complete the number. Among the short notices 
is one of Mr. Thornbury’s ‘‘ Haunted London.” 
The critic writes in severe, but merited, terms 
of Mr. Thornbury’s offences against good 
taste. Should Mr. Thornbury read the last 
sentence of this notice, he will be able to retort 
that his critic has not set him an example of 
good writing. ‘‘If ‘Haunted London’ deserved 
** even less praise than we have awarded it, Mr. 
** Fairholt’s delightful illustrations would suftice 
‘*topreserveitfrom corruption.” ‘‘Illustrations” 
preserving a book ‘‘from corruption!” The 
notion is certainly original. It is one which we 
should not have thought could have occurred to 
any other writer than Mr. Thornbury. 


Nouveaux Lundis. Par C. A. Sainte-Beuve, de 
Tl’ Académie “year emg Tome troisiéme. (Michel 
Lévy, Paris).—The volume before us—which is 











properly the eighteenth of a series consisting of 
articles contributed by M. Sainte-Beuve to the 
Moniteur and Constitutionnel — opens with a 

aper purporting to be on Chateaubriand. In- 
acah, the first portion is a defence of what M. 
Sainte-Beuve had previously written in his book 
on the author of the Génie du Christianisme ; but 
the second is an exposition of the principles 
by which he is guided in all his critical studies. 
As such it deserves attention, for the author is 
unquestionably one of the very first among 
French critics. M. Sainte-Beuve’s method, as 
explained by himself, is social, historical, and 
physiological. He never, in his wy hy with 
any writer, separates the man from his literary 
productions, but endeavours to trace what light 
theone throws on the other. Heseeks thoroughly 
to understand under what circumstances an 
author wrote, what society he frequented, who 
were his literary friends, and, in short, to obtain 
clear and accurate data on such points as the 
following: ‘‘ What were his religious views? 
how did the sight of nature affect him? what 
was he in his dealings with women, and in his 
feelings respecting money? was he rich, was he 
poor ? what was his on 2 what his daily 
manner of life? &c. Finally, to what vice was he 
addicted, or to what weakness subject ? for no man 
is entirely free from such.” All this is excellent. 
Anything is better than for a critic to judge what 
he has not taken the proper means to understand. 
But the method has its dangers. Much as a 
writermay be, and often is, influenced by the ac- 
cidental circumstances to which M. Sainte-Beuve 
attaches so much importance, yet, if he be a 
man of original genius, there must always be a 
portion of his faculties which escapes any such 
analysis. ‘The little we know of Shakespeare’s 
life, for instance, sheds scarcely any additional 
light on his works. Proceeding onward in 
the book before us, we come to a very clever 
article on M. de Pontmartin. This gentleman 


| —a brother critic of the author—has, it seems, 

















been publishing a work in which the confidence 
of his contemporaries is betrayed in a very 
shameless manner. M _ Sainte-Beuve’s article 
is a model of polished satire, all the more 
effective from the absence of abuse and hard 
names. Besides these, the volume contains 
— on the reminiscences of M. Delécluze, 
ong one of the art critics of the Journal des 
Débats ; on the mystery play of the Siege of 
Orleans ; on the memoirs of Foucault, one of 
Louis X1LV.’s comptrollers or lord-lieutenants ; 
on a volume of unpublished letters by Jean and 
Louis Racine ; on the Emperor Charles V. after 
his abdication ; on the Gospel according to St. 
Matthew—judged, of course, rather from a 
literary than a religious point of view ; on the 
poems of André Chenier ; and on the conversa- 
tions between Goethe and Eckermann. Then 
we have an ingenious disquisition on the ques- 
tion, whether the seventeenth century pos- 


_ sessed a truer knowledge of human nature than 


the eighteenth. This article is a reply to M. 
Weiss, of the Journal des Débats, who had 
asserted that the generations which had passed 
through the onthe and disturbances of the 
Fronde, had a better because more practical 
knowledge of human nature, than the theoretical 
hilosophers of the peaceful reign of Louis XV. 
t was thus he accounted for the ignorant belief 
in the goodness of human nature that had pre- 
vented Voltaire, Rousseau, and the Encyclo- 


peedists, from foreseeing the troubles their radical | 


doctrines would produce. The question is a 
very interesting one. M. Sainte-Beuve gives 
us also a précis of M. Thiers’ account of the 
Battle of Waterloo, and one of his exquisite 
and delicate pieces of criticism on Eugénie de 
Guérin. In fine, this volume, like its predeces- 
sors, treats of a great variety of subjects in a 
very able manner. M. Sainte-Beuve is an ex- 
cellent dissector. We ourselves do not think 
him an equally admirable judge. 





Travels and Discoveries in the Levant. By C. 
T. Newton. 2 vols. (Day & Son.)—Few con- 
sular appointments are so well merited as that 
which Mr. Newton obtained in 1852 from Lord 
Granville. Mr. Newton was then appointed 
vice-consul at Mytilene ; was instructed to ac- 
quire antiquities for the British Museum, and 
authorized to extend his researches beyond the 
limits of his vice-consulship, a small sum being 
granted yearly for travelling expenses. The 
result has been the acquisition to this country of a 
large quantity of the rarest antiquarian treasures. 
How these were obtained is told in these 
volumes. They contain also very graphic 
sketches of the places visited by Mr. Newton, 
and some clever accounts of the people with 
whom he came into’contact. The only specimen of 
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fine writing to which reasonable exception can be 
taken, occurs in the first letter. On the whole, 
the style is graphic and chaste. The illustra- 
tions are admirable. ‘Taken from photographs, 
they are necessarily accurate representations of 
the places indicated. But theyare also produced 
in a style in which Messrs. Day and Son have no 
superiors. On every account, these volumes are 
worthy of commendation. 





Stray Leaves from an Arctic Journal; or, 
Eighteen Months in the Polar Regions in Search 
of Sir John Franklin’s Expedition in 1850-51. 
To which is added the Career, Last Voyage, and 
Fate of Captain Sir John Franklin. By Captain 
Sherard Osborn, R.N. A new edition. (William 
Blackwood & Sons. )—This is a very different book 
of travels from the preceding. Whereas Mr. 
Newton went to dig up forgotten marbles, 
Captain Osborn went in quest of lost men. The 
success of the former was more complete than 
that of the latter. All that has been definitely 
ascertained is, that there can be little doubt of 
the fact that every one of Sir John Franklin’s 
officers and crew died of starvation. This new 
edition of an interesting book will cause many 
to make themselves familiar with the facts con- 
nected with the search for Sir John Franklin, 
and which, in these days of startling occurrences, 
are almost forgotten. 





Popular Genealogists ; or, The Art of Pedigree 
Making. (Edmonston & Douglas.)—This lttle 
volume will shake the faith of many in Sir 
Bernard Burke. It is said of his ‘‘ Landed 
Gentry,” that the immense majority of the pedi- 
grees set forth therein are utterly worthless : 
‘* Families of notoriously obscure origin have 
‘* their veins filled with the blood of generations 
‘* of Royal personages of the ancient and mytho- 
‘** logical world. There are not a few minute 
‘* circumstantial genealogies of soi-disant old and 
‘‘ distinguished families, with high-sounding 
‘* titles, which families can be proved by docu- 
‘** mentary evidence never to have had a corporeal 
‘* existence. Other pedigrees contain a small 
** germ of truth eked out with a mass of fiction, 
‘*in the proportion of Falstafi’s bread and sack ; 
‘* while an extreme minuteness of detail is often 
‘* combined with reckless disregard of dates and 
‘* historical possibilities. Some of the ana- 
‘*chronisms encountered are quite as bold as 
‘*Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s assertion that Sir 
** William Wallace received his education at the 

‘Grammar-school of Dundee.” This extract 
shows the scope and spirit of the volume. It 
is written in a lively style, and will interest 
even those who care nothing for heraldry. The 
author is evidently a master of his subject. He 
makes sweeping assertions. To our thinking, he 
never asserts anything which he does not prove. 





The Beginnings of Evil; being Tales on the 
Ten Commandments. By H. M. R. (Masters, 
Aldersgate-street, and New Bond-street.)—An 
excellent idea well carried out. The Ten Com- 
mandments are by turns pointed with a story 
having for its moral the evil consequences of 
breaking the particular commandment illus- 
trated. Most of the tales are very far above the 
ordinary run of this kind of religious literature, 
and the cant so often met with in books of this 
class is replaced by downright language, which 
will send many a shaft home, where semi-reli- 
gious nonsense would have missed its mark. 





The Hawkshaws: a Novel. By M. A. Bird, 
Author of ‘‘Spell-bound,” ‘‘ The Fate of Thors- 
ghyll,” &. Two Volumes. (Maxwell and Co.) 
—Ellen Maynard is left an orphan at -the age of 
twenty, and having, in the innocence of her 
heart, disclosed to her neighbours, who have 


hitherto oh gpecom her as an _ heiress, the 
very limited amount of her means, she has 
the miserable satisfaction of testing their 


friendship, and of proving to herself how 
rapidly it cools at t.e first blast of adver- 
sity. Even her great friend, Lady wiley, 
to whose son she was engaged, gives her the cold 
shoulder, and persuades her to break off a match, 
which her own common sense would teach her to 
regard in no other light than that of a childish 
folly. Our heroine, however, was a girl of = 
and, coming to London, she advertises for a 
situation as governess, and at the eleventh hour 
she succeeds in obtaining a situation. It is here 
that the real interest of the tale commences ; 
and if mere interest were the Alpha and Omega 
of novel-writing, M. A. Bird’s story would be a 
success, for she keeps it up to the very last. 
Our heroine is engaged by a strange gentleman, 
at a handsome salary, to superintend the educa- 
tion of his only son. She is whisked away from 
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London suddenly, without having time to com- 
municate with Dr. Smedley, her only remaining 
friend; and, after long travelling by rail—the 
very name of the line and of the stations she 
passes being carefully kept from her—she arrives 
at a mysterious-looking old stronghold in a 
remote part of Cornwall. In due course, the 

entleman introduces her to his son, whom she 
fee come to teach : but what is her astonishment 
to see in her pupil a bearded man of two-and- 
twenty, swarthy in complexion, and half wild, 
half idiotic in expression? His ignorance is 
profound, his passion uncontrollable, and these, 
with his Titanic size and strength, make him 
terrible. Before our heroine has been in the 
honse a week, the young savage has had a death- 
struggle with his father, and sent a bullet 
through the arm of his teacher, simply because 
she desired to leave. She ultimately, however, 
sets herself seriously to the task of tuition, and 
has the satisfaction of seeing him daily improve. 
Music first touched his soul, and, by-and-bye, 
love took possession; and, long before the year 
of her engagement was out, our heroine sees in 
her pupil so many fine traits of self-devotion that 


she learns to forget the young soldier to whom | 


she was once betrothed, and yields an almost 
unconscious love to the nobler and stronger 
nature before her. 

Such is the main idea of the book; and had it 
been worked out with anything like literary art, 
or with the remotest reference to the possibilities 
of human nature, it would have been delightful. 
Who ever heard of a man of two-and-twenty 
beginning, literally, his A B C, and before a few 
months being not only conversant with his own 
language, but able to appreciate the philosophy 
of such men as Carlyle and Coleridge, all but 
master of German and Latin, and able to read, 
appreciatingly, ‘‘ treatises on mathematics, alge- 
bra, and geometry ”’ The incidents of the tale, 
‘too, in spite of their occasional Rembrandtish 
colouring, have not even the semblance of pro- 
bability. ‘‘Ghosts” and ‘‘the death wail,” 
murderous old hags over the midnight crucible, 
and mysterious gipsy mothers living behind the 
wainscot, are awkward matcrials to work in with 
express trains and electric telegraphs. There is 
no lack of imagination in our author, and her 
descriptions are often quite dramatic in their 
interest ; but the general tone of her colouring is 
false, and her figures are either hazy or out of 
drawing. 
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OBITUARY. 


WILLIAM SHARP MACLEAY. 


\ TILLIAM SHARP MACLEAY, whose 
decease we announced in THE READER 
of the 25th of March last, was born in London, 
on the 30th of July, 1792, and was the eldest son 
of the late Alexander MacLeay, Esq., F.R.S., 
who, between 1798 and 1825, held “the post of 
Secretary to the Linnean Society, and was for 
many years Colonial Secretary and Speaker of the 
first Legislative Council of New South Wales. 

Mr. MacLeay was educated at Westminster 
and Trinity College, Cambridge, his name ap- 

earing among the senior optimes in 1814. On 
eaving the university he was appointed an 
Attaché to the French Embassy, and shortly 
afterwards became Secretary to the Board for 
Liquidating British Claims in France. In 1828 
Mr. MacLeay proceeded to Cuba, having been 
appointed, by Mr. ——e Commissioner of 
Arbitration to the Mixed British and Spanish 
Court of Commission, established at the 
Havanah, for the abolition of the slave-trade. 
In 1830 he was promoted to be Commissary 
Judge in that court and, in 1836, Judge of the 
Mixed British and Spanish Court of Justice, 
established under the treaty of 1835. 

For the manner in which he discharged the 

duties of these offices, very frequently under 
circumstances of great difficulty and delicacy, 
Mr. MacLeay received repeated official approba- 
tion. He returned to England in the latter part 
of the year 1856, and, in 1857, retired from the 
public service, upon a superannuation allowance. 
‘inding the climate of his native country un- 
suited to a constitution modified by long resi- 
dence in the tropics, Mr. MacLeay, in 1859, 
joined his familyin NewSouth Wales—presiding, 
just before his departure, over Section D at 
the meeting of the British Association, which 
took place at Liverpool. From that year until 
his death he remained in comparative seclusion, 
devoting himself to multifarious studies ; to the 
enlargement of the ificent collection of 
insects founded by his father; and to the cultiva- 
tion of the beautiful gardens of his residence at 
Elizabeth Bay, Sydney, which it was his chief 
pleasure to improve and to ornament with the 
choicest of native and exotic plants. 

To this delightful retreat all those who pos- 
sessed wisdom, wit, or a simple love for scientific 
truth, were made welcome by a host who com- 
bined the three ; and who, in the society of those 
whom he liked and respected, not only astonished 
his hearers by the breadth and the depth of his 
encyclopedic general and special knowledge, but 
charmed them by his thorough geniality and play- 
fulness. Bigots, pretenders, or other foes, might 
have found reason to give a different account of 
the results of personal intercourse with Mr. 
MacLeay, but such, as the present writer can 
testify, he was to his friends. 


A strong leaning towards natural science 
manifested itself very early in William MacLeay, 
and took shape in an especial devotion to 
entomology, though his information ranged 
far and wide over both zoology and botany. 
In Paris the yo diplomat found time not cay 
to pursue his studies as a naturalist, but to make 
the acquaintance of all the distinguished men 
who at that time illustrated the natural sciences 
in France, while he became the friend of 
Cuvier, of Geoffrey St. Hilaire, and of Latreille. 
On his return to England he published the first 
volume of his famous “‘ Hore Entomologice,” 
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the second not appearing till 1821. But the 
book seemed doomed to misfortune. Nearly 
the whole impression of the first volume was 
burnt in a fire which broke ovt in the premises 
of the publishers, Messrs. Bagster. A second edi- 
tion fared as ill in ‘onenpang toa an unusual rise of 
thewater of the Thames drowning a great portion 
of it. So much of the work as escaped the 
hysical ordeal of fire and water, to which it 
been thus subjected, met with still more 
serious trials from unfriendly critics and injudi- 

cious supporters. 

In this remarkable book, in fact, Mr. MacLeay 
attempts to define the relations of a single insect 
—the sacred beetle of the Egyptians, Scarabeus 
sacer—to the rest of the animated world, and in 
= so is necessarily led to discuss all the great 
problems of philosophical zoology. Apparently 
influenced by the speculations which culminated 
in theschools of St. Hilaire and Oken, he sketches 
a theory of classification, and endeavours to 
demonstrate in the “ Systema Nature” as a 
whole, analogies, affinities, and repetitions of 
similar elements, such as are to be found in the 
individual species which that system embraces. 
Had Mr. Macleay devoted his vast informa- 
tion and great logical powers to the elucidation 
and illustration in detail of the views propounded 
in this work, they would assuredly have exercised 
a marked influence on biological speculation. 
Butafter publishing the ‘‘AnnulosaJavanica,” and 
sundry contributions to the ‘‘ Linnean Society’s 
Transactions,” the Zoological Journal, and other 
scientific periodicals, which certify to Mr. 
MacLeay’s activity up to the time when he left 
England, he remained silent ; though, as the piles 
of manuscripts which he has left behind show, 
not idle. His ideas fell into the hands of flighty 
speculators, who pushed them to such ex- 
travagances, that the name of the ‘circular 
system” and of ‘‘ quinarianism” became almost 
bywords; and the work of one of the most 
thoughtful and original of English biologists 
sank into most unmerited neglect. 

Mr. MacLeay co-operated actively and ear- 
nestly with his friend, the late Mr. Vigors, in 
founding whatis now one of the mostimportant and 
flourishing of our scientific bodies, the Zoological 
Society of London, and largely contributed to 
the establishment of the Australian Museum in 
his adopted country. 


MISCELLANEA. 














THE petition of the twenty-one dramatic 
authors, in favour of the second reading of the 
Theatres, &c., Bill, consists of little more than 
the following sentence : ‘‘ That the lower middle 
class and working class have of late years 
developed a large appetite for intellectual amuse- 
ment, which the number of theatres, and the 
present construction of theatres (which give no 
comfortable or proper accommodation for these 
classes), have failed to satisfy.” The petition is 
printed in a liamentary return, and it is 

i that the committee in self-defence did 
not deem it advisable to add the remark that it 
was ‘‘so in the original.” 

THE little journal La Rive Gauche, which 
ceased to appear in Paris in consequence of the 

ublication of ‘*‘ Les Propos de Labienus,” has 
se: reproduced in Brussels. The number of 
May 14 contains articles signed by M. Rogeard, 
Aimé-Cournet, and other writers. 

A Paris correspondent writes: ‘‘M. Cousin, 
the philosopher, and the translator of Plato, 
has, it is well known, become in his old age, 
both Catholic and Imperialist. Many years ago 
he refused to be e a senator, but it is now 
said that he is so deeply moved by his name 
having been given to one of the new streets in 
the neighbourhood of the Sorbonne, that he will 
no longer scruple again to fill one of those seats 
in the Luxembourg Palace which he occupied 
under Louis Philippe, as a peer of France.” 


Two new London weekly papers, one called 
The Public Correspondent and the other The Cor- 
respondent, have reached a second number. They 
are composed of ‘‘ letters to the editor.” There 
is tolerance, of course, both in subject and treat- 
ment. We may add that the subscribers will 
require the same quality and something more, 
seeing that a cruelly large proportion of the 
writers, who sign their names, are either tedious 
people who have tired the other journals out, or 
persons who, for sufficient reasons, have been 
always kept outside. 





number of its stewards. There was never any 
doubt that funds would come if the projectors 
chose to appeal for them out of their own circles. 
The Times and one or two other papers were 
opposed to getting assistance from abroad, but 
their opinion was disregarded. The society’s 
affairs are managed by a committee, of whom 
three-fourths are Parliamentary reporters, and, as 
far as we are able to learn, the ruling body enjoys 
the confidence of the members. 


Tue French Academy of Sciences has nomi- 
nated M. Otto Struve, of Pulkowa, near St. 
Petersburg, to be correspondent in the section of 
Astronomy, vice M. Carlini, at Milan, deceased. 


Tue Guild of Literature and Art are bound to 
hold one meeting every year, and the time for 
the next is close at hand. Here also there is a 
fair capital, but we have yet to learn the good 
actually done. Up to a year or two ago, the 
members, exclusive of the council, scarcely 
mustered half-a-dozen, but they are now, we 
believe, more numerous. Perhaps an amalgama- 
tion with the democratic society referred to above, 
will be discussed. 

Mr. Henry MAyHew’s ‘‘German Life and 
Manners, as seen in Saxony,” has this week been 
issued in a condensed and cheaper form. The 
publishers (Messrs. Allen and Co.) state, in a 
preface, that in this edition ‘‘care has been 
taken to omit every passage in the least degree 
calculated to offend the most fastidious taste.” 
We should be sorry to trust to the taster in this 
case. It is a book that could not be improved 
by omissions. Had the foregoing assurance been 
carried out, scarcely a chapter would have 
remained. 

A voLuME of ‘‘ Essays on Woman’s Work,” 
by Miss Bessie Rayner Parkes, has appeared 
during the week. These essays, ‘‘ composed 
during eight years, passed with many fellow- 
workers in investigating the condition of the 
educated working women of England,” are dedi- 
cated ‘‘to the a and honoured memory of 
Anna Jameson.” 

Mr. CHARLES LANMAN writes to an American 
paper, that, while preparing his ‘‘ Dictionary of 
Congress” for publication in 1858, he forwarded 
to Mr. Lincoln the usual request for a sketch of 
his life, and received the following reply : ‘‘ Born, 
February 12, 1809, in Hardin County, Ken- 
tucky. Education defective. Profession, a 
lawyer. Have been a captain of Volunteers in 
the Black Hawk War. Postmaster at a very 
small office. Four times a member of the Illinois 
Legislature, and was a member of the Lower 
House of Congress.—Yours, &c., A. LINCOLN.” 


READERS who contemplate petitioning the 
House of Commons, must, amongst other things, 
be particular about spelling and punctuation. 
When the Select Committee on Public Petitions 
chance to pick out a petition for the purpose of 
publishing it in the appendix to their report, 
they direct that every letter and comma be re- 
— The result is often ridiculous. Ina 
ong petition from the proprietors of a railway 
journal, printed by the committee a few days 
ago, the following extraordinary paragraph 
occurs: *‘ That your petitioners are prepared to 
verify that the* upon oath each and every one 
of the allegations contained in this your* peti- 
tion to your honourable House.” The asterisks 
direct the reader to foot-notes in the report, 
consisting of the pithy words “sic in orig.” 

THE new senator, M. Sainte-Beuve, is about to 
devote some of his Monday causeries in the Con- 
stitutionnel to the ‘‘ History of Julius Cesar.” 
Hitherto, he declined doing so, lest he might be 
supposed to write his articles with a view to the 
Senate. Being now installed, there is no reason 
to postpone his criticism. M. Sainte-Beuve is 
likewise e ed in writing the history of French 
Literature under the First Empire. 

LiguT.-GENERAL Sir CHARLES WINDHAM 
supplements Colonel Adze’s ‘‘ Defence of Cawn- 
= ” with a few documents issued in a pamph- 

et, intended to further defend his military 
tactics, in November, 1857. One of the papers, 

ublished now for the first time, raises a start- 
ing scandal. The late Lord Clyde, writing to 
the Commander-in-Chief, says the following 
facts have come to his knowledge: ‘Lieut. - 
Colonel misconducted himself on the 26th 
and 27th November in a manner which has rarely 
been seen amongst the officers of Her Majesty's 
service; his conduct was pusillanimous and 
imbecile to the last d and he actually gave 
orders for the retreat of his own regiment, and a 
portion of another, in the very face of the orders 
of his and when the troops were not 
seriously pressed by the enemy. The conse- 
quence was, the men became excited, and a state 
of things arose which Major-General Windham 
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could not control, though he used his best efforts 
to meet the difficulty.” 


M. L’EveqveE, a professor at the Sorbonne, and 
a follower of Victor Cousin, is the new member 
of the Académie des Sciences. The other candi- 
dates were M. Vacherot and M. Bersot. 


THE fish-house in the Bois de Boulogne has 
just received a fine collection of fish from the 
Rhine and the Danube, sent to the President of 
the Zoological Society by the Piscicultural 
Society of Huninguen. It consists of common 
trout and salmon trout, large trout from the 
lakes, and large salmon from the Rhine and 
the Danube, and there are likewise some curious 
carp. So complete a live collection of salmonids 
as that now in the water-vivary of the Bois de 
Boulogne has never before been brought to- 
gether. 

Some months ago it was stated, in one of Mr. 
Reuter’s telegrams, that Mr. James Gordon Ben- 
nett, the notorious editor of the New York 
Herald, had been offered the embassy at Paris, 
The statement was positively denied at the time, 
and the subject dropped. The New York Herald 
has now revived it, and publishes a statement 
which, like Sir George Grey’s support of Mr. 
Baines’s Reform Bill, must be taken for what it is 
worth. The Herald says: ‘It is true that the 
offer of the French mission was made by Presi- 
dent Lincoln to Mr. James Gordon Bennett, the 
editor of this journal ; and it is also true, as 
stated by Mr. Horace Greeley, that the offer was 
respectfully declined by Mr. Bennett, on the 
ground that at this great crisis he could serve the 
country better here than in Paris. This much 
Mr. Bennett is willing to have stated, in order to 
gratify and satisfy those who havedevoted somuch 
time and attention to the thorough elucidation 
of the subject. But for the particulars and the 
correspondence, the journals and the gossips will 
be obliged to wait a little longer.” 

THE subjoined is from a Florence letter dated 
the 14th: ‘‘ The inauguration of the great Dante 
exhibition took place yesterday in the former 
Preetorian Palace. The King, on arriving, was 
accompanied by Baron Natoli, Minister of Public 
Instruction, Count Nigra, Minister of the Royal 
Household, his Majesty’s aides-de-camp, and 
other persons of his suite. A large number of 
senators, deputies, and foreigners of distinction, 
were assembled in the hall, among others being 
M. Heppeau, delegate of the French Minister of 
Public Instruction, and MM. Meziéres and Hil- 
debrand, representing the University of Paris. 
The King having taken his place, Count Digny, 
President of the Provincial Council, presented to 
his Majesty, in the name of that ede, a magni- 
ficent sword by Gindi, of Brescia, as a remem- 
brance of the festival. On one side of the blade 
are incribed the words ‘ Dante to the first King 
of Italy,’ and on the other the following lines 
from the sixth canto of the Purgatory, in the 
Divine Comedy :— 

Vieni a veder la tua Roma che piange 

Vedova, sola e die e notte chiama 

Cesare mio perché non mi accompagne ? 
On each side of the hilt are allegorical figures of 
Hell and Paradise, the latter being personified 
by Dante and Beatrix. The King was much 
pleased with the present, and expressed his wish 
thatthe youngartast might be afterwards presented 
to him. Professor Conti, President of the Com- 
mittee, then read the inaugural address, which 
remarked the promptitude of all nations to join 
in honouring the poet of Christianity. Among those 
represented at F lorence, he said, were Germany, 
who as a mark of friendship had sent her most 
distinguished men and remarkable objects ; 
France, who for Italy had shed her blood on the 
— of Lombardy ; England, who knows 

ow to admire all that is noble and glorious ; 

and America, jealous of showing all her 
sympathy for the poet of liberty. The King, 
accompanied by the director of the archives, 
afterwards went through the rooms, and with 
the other guests signed the book destined to per- 
petuate the memory of the great Dante Exhibi- 
tion. He also examined attentively the sword 
of Dante from Castiglione. Among the articles 
exhibited is a poem in English on Dante by Mr. 
James Lockhart, dedicated to Italy in honour of 
the festival of 14th May. This morning the 
representatives of different towns, universities, 
societies, &c., proceeded, accompanied by music, 
to the Piazza Santa Croce to imaugurate the 
statue of Dante. The deputations from Rome 
and Venice were received with loud applause. 
The whole city is dressed with flags ; the people’s 
féte will be held at the Casino, anda general 
illumination will take place this evening.’ 

Mr. anp Mrs. CHARLES KEAN are criticised 
rather roughly at New York. The New York 
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Times very much wishes Mrs. Kean would 
not appear as Louis XJ., for, it adds, “we 
may say, with all diffident ition of a long 
pes | a oe, that the 4 o village 

u and the merry revels of the ce are 
waen with her. It was, of course, good- 
natured of the lady to accept a part which was 
hardly removed from the ballet, but we doubt 
the policy of thrusting conclusions upon the 
public.” And the same lady is told, apropos 
of her acting in the ‘Jealous Wife,” that 
‘neither making faces, making mouths, or 
talking derisively through the nose at people, 
belong to a comedy that is supposed to depict 
polite life.” 

Messrs. Sornesy, Wilkinson, and Hodge 
have just issued the catalogue of the library of 
the late Mr. George Offor, the sale of which will 
oceupy eleven days. Amongst the contents is, 
poe: Me to the title-page, ‘‘the most extensive 
series of English Bibles, Psalters, and New Testa- 
ments, ever offered for sale,” forming altogether, 
with those in foreign languages, a series of 1,200 
lots. This collection is the more curious, because 
the catalogue notices many peculiarities which 
have escaped mention by other bibliographers. 
Thus lot 273 is an edition of Tyndale's New 
Testament, differing from all those described by 
Lea Wilson, Cotton, and Lowndes; lot 283, 
another edition of the same, also undescribed ; 
lot 287, one of three editions of 1536, omitting 
the words : ‘‘ This cup is the newe testament in 
my bloude ;” lot 288, another edition of the 
same date, the words quoted above added 
in a smaller type in the margin, the only 
known copy; lot 289, a third variety, 
omitting the words altogether; and curious 
variations in other early versions into English, 
including the various editions of Coverdale’s, 
Matthew’s, and Tyndale’s versions, and of Crom- 
well’s, Cranmer’s, the Bishops’, and the Breeches 
or Genevan Bibles. Amongst Bibles with wilful 
alterations of the text, or with curious misprints, 
are lot 361, Tyndale’s New Testament (2 Cor. 
x B) ‘‘ thinke on his wife,” instead of *‘on this 
wise,” an error perpetuated through several edi- 
tions ; lot 813; Buck’s edition of the Bible of 
1638, known as the Covenanters’ Bible from the 
wilful substitution of ‘‘ ye may appoint,” for we 
(Acts, vi. 3), and ‘‘ thy doctrine” for the doctrine 
(1 Tim iv. 16); lot 819, Barker’s edition of the 
New Testament 1638, ‘ Pilate then went not 
unto them,’’ instead of out unto them (John xviii. 
29), and many others ; lot 866, Field’s edition of 
1653, full of errors, righteousness instead of un- 
righteousness (Rom vi. 13) ; lot 867, the edition 
of 1653, seized and destroyed, ‘‘ know ye not 
that the unrighteous shall inherit the kingdom of 
God,” an error, nevertheless, perpetuated through 
many editions ; and others with equally curious 
typographical errors. The catalogue is most care- 
fully compiled, and the sale commences on the 
. 27th of June, and closes on the 8th of July. 


Ir is said that The Shilling Magazine will not 
in future be published by Messrs. Tinsley. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN announce ‘‘ The Poetical 
Works of John Milton, Edited, with Text Col- 
lated from the best Authorities, and with Criti- 
val and Explanatory Notes,” by David Masson. 
The public, we are sure, will be glad to receive 
this edition of Milton’s works from Mr. Masson, 
but would prefer, we think, the second volume 
of the “ Life and Times of John Milton,” by the 
same hand—a book which has now been long 
and vainly looked for. 


The same publishers also announce the 
‘Life of John Clare,” by Frederick Martin ; 
*‘Life’s Work and God’s Discipline ;” three 
Sermons before the University of Cambridge, 
ea and May, 1865, by Dr. Vaughan, pub- 
lished at request of the Vice-Chancellor ; ‘* Gus- 
tavus Adolphus,” by Archbishop Trench ; and a 
new work by Professor Tyndall, ‘‘On Radia- 
tion,” the ‘*Rede” Lecture, delivered in the 
Senate House before the University of Cambridge 
on Tuesday, May 16, 1865. 


_A New story, by Mr. R. Arthur Arnold, en- 
titled ‘‘ Found Drowned,” will be commenced in 
an early number of Once a Week. 


Tue Literarisches Centralblatt, No. 19, gives a 
review of Professor Aufrecht’s Catalogus Co- 
dicum MSS. Bibliothecze Bodleianze—Pars. viii. 
Codices Sanscriticos complectens ; the Morgen- 
blatt fiir gebildete Leser, No. 18, continues ‘ Die 
Liebe. der Stuarts;” the Magazin fiir die 
Literatur des Auslandes, Nos. 18 and 19, con- 
tain ‘“‘ Fiir die Deutsche Flotte ; Das Sanskrit 
und die neue ra der Wissenschaften ; Richard 
Cobden ; Vambéry’s Reisen in Central Asien ; and 
Italiens Verbindungen mit Persien ;” the Zu- 
ropa, No. 19, ‘* The Great Reigning Families of 
Europe, and Scientific Experiments in China ;” 





the Berliner Revue, xli. 3, ‘‘The Fate of Rich- 
mond ;” the Bremer Sonntagsblatt, No. 17, 
** Aus Longfellow’s Erzihl n ; timbersetzt von 
W. Hertzberg ;” the Deutsches Museum, No. 18, 
‘Histoire de Jules César oder Louis Napoleon 
pro doma sua ;” and the Ausland, Nos. 17 and 
18, ‘‘ Lyell’s Geology ; Travers on the Aborigines 
of the Island of Chatham, New Zealand ; Anec- 
dotes of Patents, in England, France, and the 
United States ; and Straw-plaiting in England.” 
A NEw and revised edition of the first and 
second series of ‘‘ The Clockmaker, or the Say- 
ings and Doings of Samuel Slick of Slickville,” 
with an introduction and elucidatory notes by 
the author, will be published in the course of 
the autumn in one volume, with illustrations. 


Mr. Newsy will publish the following novels, 
‘*Elsie’s Married Life,” by Mrs. Mackenzie 
Daniel. ‘*Who Did It?” by W. W. Walpole. 
‘*Worth or Birth?” by Mr. Armitage. ‘‘ The 
London Cousin.” ‘‘ Uncle Clue :” a Tale. ‘*‘The 
Naval Lieutenant:” Sea Tale, by C. F. 
Armstrong. 


THE executive committee of the Interna- 
tional Association for the Promotion of Social 
Science have recently held two meetings for 
the perpen of drawing up the programme of the 
approaching meeting at Berne. The association 
has been invited to meet at Florence in 1867. A 
society is, it appears, now in course of formation 
in Spain, on a similar basis to that of the Inter- 
national Association, Whose head-quarters are at 
Brussels, and with which the Spanish society 
will ,be en rapport. The meetings are to take 
place annually in some town in the Peninsula. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





FINE ART CRITICISM. 
To the Editor of THe READER. 


Sir, —Living in the country, and consequently 
away from the opportunities for seeing the sights 
of London and forming some opinion for myself, 
I am obliged to receive as gospel guides the dicta 
of the newspapers on all matters of public in- 
terest which require personal vision as an ele- 
ment of value in the concoction of a fair judg- 
ment. I must confess that, when a brief casual 
visit to the Metropolis has enabled me to cast a 
hurried glance upon some of these subjects— 
theatres, picture galleries, various exhibitions 
and entertainments—I have returned home 
rather unsettled in my dependence upon the 
oracles ;and occasionally, when their spasms run 
high, absolutely led to withhold my faith from 
their compulsion-utterances. From these pre- 
misses, you may conclude that I have been con- 
siderably gratified by the late outspoken articles 
in THe READER upon the dramatic (I was about 
to write criticism, but) puffery of the press, and 
its supreme literature, at least as shown in the 
review of the Reviewer, whose collected essays 
from The Times cut such a figure in two volumes. 
You have done me a service, and henceforward 
I shali not be so liable to ae disappointments 
when I[ happen to go to see a play or a star, or 
buy a book, extolled as they have been to the 
seventh heaven by the ready-writer whose intel- 
ligence I have trusted. 

But there is yet another branch of popular 
observation to which I wish to direct you. Of 
all the cants that are canted in this newspaper 
world, the cant on the productions of the fine 
arts are tome the most tormenting. Upon the 
stage and publications of the season there is 
some measure of expression—some glimpses of 
common sense ; but for sheer unintelligibility 
commend me to the genuine fine-art critic. In 
the other lines you may discern a sort of method. 
There is the superlative-exhaustive style, in 
which every term and compound of admiration 
overwhelms you. There is the excusative- 
censorial style, in which there is neither just 
praise nor honest blame, but barely enough to 
parade the talent of the writer, and display his 
tenderness in not being so severe as he could 
have. There is a third style which I can hardly 
define ; a kind of spasmodic-sensational, so des- 
perately pronounced that you must fancy it in- 
exorably opinionated, till on ing it all, you 
discover that it asserts no opinion whatsoever. 

But the painting and picture-man transcends 
these imens. His strictures are not 
upon what he sees or knows, but upon what he 
does not see and cannot know. ow him a 
water-colour drawing, and forthwith he draws 
another quite different on his imagination. He 
expatiates on beauties which are invisible to all 
the rest of the world, and descants on the ideas 
of the artist which the artist never dreamed of, 
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and of merits, stupenduously studied, which the 
author never suspected. Only yesterday, as it 
were, I met with a “‘ critique ” alter this fashion 
on the Water-Colour Exhibition, and thus it 
treats the performances it is pleased to take 
under its patronage : One ‘gives us an ancient 
church which really invites to re ” which is 
a very ya oe thing for either church or 
sermon to do ; but the misbehaviour is redeemed 
‘by the reflection of the water in this picture 
being itself a mirror,” and sucha mirror, too, that 
in it ‘‘fancy may see infinite charms.” This may 
be an artistic cold-water cure ; but it is not so 
good as the remark on one of Ruysdael’s water- 
falls ‘‘I can hear the splash!” Another piece, 
it seems, represents the first notes of the cuckoo, 
or rather, the landscape where the wandering 
voice is heard ; and the climax in this depends 
Ee a group of children trying to catch from 
whence comes the sound, which it is no wonder 
they cannot do, for ‘‘it seems to proceed from a 
dozen points in the enchanted vale, till the 
ns of the —— agrees with the poet 
that it is not a bird but a mystery,” which is. 
very natural, as the spectator as well as the 
children can neither see the one nor comprehend 
the other. <A third picture catches the spirit of 
Autumn, and fastens it on every inch of the 
ground, &c. Ina fourth, a Village Blacksmith 
is done so true to the Fancy, ‘‘ with his arms 
a-kimbo, evidently undetermined whether to in- 
terrupt or knock the speaker [would it not be as 
well the critic ?] down.” To my taste, all this 
sort of magniloquent twaddle is worse than mere 
moonshine—reading faces in the fire is a reality 
when compared with it; and I become angry at 
being betrayed into the loss of time and patience 
about Highland bagpipers, who contrive to pla 
their pipes when up to their armpits in the } me 
stream ; of a young belle with half a gipsey face ; 
of a mountain Flora, fresh as the air on the 
peaks, and her lover, who clearly thinks the 
sympathies of his companions a nuisance ; of 
scenery which seemed more than the work of 
mortal man (David Cox) ; in short, if you know 
the grand secret of laying ‘‘a purely ground,” 
you may make your sketches display a whole 
province on two or three inches of paper, or 
‘*carry the eye onward and upward into bound- 
less space !” 

May it please you, Mr. Editor, I have no space 
to go farther. If you think my observations 
worth printing, I shal] feel proud ; if not, I hope 
I may fave succeeded in calling your notice to 
another of the Will-o’-the-wisps which discredit 
the press and mislead the public. 

VARNISH. 





THE TEMPLE OF HEROD AND THE SEPULCHRE 
OF CHRIST. 


To the Editor of Tut READER. 


Sir, —When I was at Jerusalem, and stood, as 
I did, by the Holy Rock in the Haram, looking 
south, 1 stood on the site of the Church of Con- 
stantine, face to face with the site of the Temple 
of Herod. 

It is even so. With the utmost sincerity, I re- 
peat the utterance of my firm conviction that 
there, in the south-west corner of the Haram, 
once stood the Temple of the Jews—that there, 
face to face with it, now stands the Sepul- 
chre of Christ. For what are the facts from 
the beginning? The words are _ precious 
words, and should be weighed scrupulously, to 
a fraction. When Jesus was crucified, and it was 
found that He was actually dead, Joseph of 
Arimathea, who had property in the land close 
by, went to Pilate, and with great moral co ey 
demanded of him permission to remove the body ; 
and having succeeded, assisted by Nicodemus, 
he took it away. ‘‘Now in the place where 
Jesus was crucified, there was a garden (belong- 
ing to this devout man), and in the garden anew 
sepulchre, wherein was never man yet laid.” So 
writes John xix. 41 (jv de iy ry rér@ brov 
icravpwOn, KijmTog, Kai iv TY Ky Ty pynpEcior 
cavov, iv g@ ovdérw obdsic éréOn). And so 
speak all the Evangelists of the cave of the 
rock in which the body was laid. In Joseph’s 
‘‘own new sepulchre which he had hewn out in 
the rock,” says Matthew xxvii. 60 (ev rq raww 
avrov pynpew 6 earounoey ivy ri wétpg). “Ina 
sepulchre which was hewn out of a rock,” says 
Mark xv. 46 (ev pynpep 6 ny Aerharopevoy Ex 
merpac). ‘‘Inasepulchre which was hewn in 
stone, wherein never man before was laid,” says 
Luke xxiii. 53 (ev pynpare Aakevrw 6 ove yy 
ovderw ovdec ig ty 

‘‘There laid they Jesus, therefore (im haste), 
because of the Jews’ preparation day (and they 
were able to out their pious ign expe- 
ditiously); for the sepulchre was nigh at hand” 
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(to the spot where Jesus was crucified).—John 
xix. 42 (exec ovy Ota rapackevny Twy loviawy 
ort eyyue nv To prnpeoy, eOnxay rov Inoovr). 

‘And this Sepulchre which was hewn out of 
the living rock, was a cave which could be en- 
tered with ease. It was besides large enough to 
hold several persons at a time ; for Mary Mag- 
dalene, and Johanna, and Mary the mother of 
James, and other women that were with them, 
were in the cave, when, behold, two men stood 
by them in shining ents (Luke xxiii. 55, 
xxiv. 1—10). It was without the city, necessarily, 
because it is said that Jesus, in order ‘‘ that 
He might sanctify the people with His own 
bleod, suffered without the gate” (Hebrews 
xiii, 12—é%w rig worAne ErraOe), actually, because 
Jesus, according to the narrative, was led out of 
the city to he crucified, drnyayov airiy ig rd 
cravpwoa (Matthew xxvii. 31), when they met 
Simon coming into the city dm’ dypov. (Mark 
xv. 21.) And so Jesus ‘‘went forth (from the 
city—e=ndOev) into a place called the place of a 
skull, which is called in the Hebrew Golgotha, 
where they crucified Him.” 


That is all the testimony we find in Scripture 
relating to the Sepulchre of Christ. And for 
three hundred years after the Crucifixion there 
is no authentic witness to it whatever. Then 
came Eusebius, and some little time after him 
Socrates, and all became clear. Diligent search 
was made, and the Sepulchre was found at last 
buried beneath a heathen abomination erected 
to Venus. And how her statue was removed, 
and even the soil on which it stood above the 
Sepulchre was cast out with loathing, and the 
ground levelled, I need not repeat. But I have 
not yet quoted from Eusebius the wonder with 
which the pynpecoy was brought to light again. 
Very remarkable are the ntl which describe it 
—a wonderful photograph of the Holy Rock as it 
exists at this moment. ‘‘The grave itself was 
a cave which had recently been hewn out; a 
cave which had now been cut out in a rock, and 
which had experienced (the reception of) no other 
body. For it was necessary that it, which was 
itself a wonder, should have the care of that 
co only. or it is astonishing to see even this 
rock standing out erect and alone, in a level land, 
and having only one cavern in it, lest, had there 
been many, the miracle of Him who overcame 
death should have been obscured.” (Theophania, 
B. iii. 61. Lee’s translation.) 

Nor need I repeat how Constantine and Helena 
together (besides building the Basilica) built over 
the newly-found pynpeoy itself a round church, 
much adorned, and with magnificent columns of 
marble, and called it, symbolically, the ‘‘ New 
Jerusalem.” 

But one thing I feel bound to do—to add my 
feeble testimony to that of others (who are in- 
creasing in racer, a and weight), to the sagacity 
and perseverance of a countryman of ours—an 
architect of the highest eminence, a master 
ae r literature, who has also searched 
diligently, and gone to the spot and found out in 
the Dome of the Rock hisses church which 
Constantine built. And now (to me) so complete 
is the evidence, that, with a little stretch of 
imagination, I can go back in person to the 
year 333, and look on at the nearly-finished 
work. I turn pilgrim, and cross over, and 
reach Bourdeaux. I talk villainous Latin, 
which few understand, but I get to Jeru- 
salem still. I hasten to Sion gate to go 
by the path outside the wall to the ‘‘ New City 
Gate,” just built by Constantine, as a fitting ap- 
proach to the “‘ New Jerusalem.” I enter the 
= and go through the porch, and then pause. 

o the left I see a small eminence (I call it 
** Monticulus’’), sha like a skull: it is the 
actual Golgotha. estward of this, but still to 
the left, within a stone’s throw, is the ‘‘ New 
Jerusalem,” the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
with the Basilica hard by. Down in the valley, 
to the right, is the traditional house of Pilate. 
And before I cast off my pilgrim dress, I place 
myself in front of the venerated building ; and, 
looking south, I am told, and I believe, that I 
stand face to face with the desolate site of the 
Temple of Herod. 

1 see no difficulties to ger my faith. For, 
with regard to the transfer in after times, and to 
the present state of the Cave of the Rock, when 
I think of what has taken place in Jerusalem 
since the Crucifixion—first, the horrors of the 


long si and the underground struggles of the 
besi for life by any means; then the Persian 
Ft, and, ae the open abominations of 
the Mussulman rule, broken only by the un- 
checked dissoluteness of the Crusaders—the 
piercing of the floor of the sacred cave down to 


one of the drains with which the whole Haram 
, does not weigh with me the 
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weight of a feather. One thing is quite certain, 
that this living Rock had nothing whatever to 
do with the Temple altar ; for, we learn from 
Josephus—who is quoting an account of the 
Temple by Hecatzeus—that the square altar was 
not formed out of the natural living rock, but 
‘‘was put together with rough unhewn stones.” 
tv p Bwpdg tore rerpaywvoc, duc ix Tuntwy add’ 
ie ovdXixrwv dpyayv idwy buTw avyKempevoc’ 
ck. tr. (Jos. cont. Apionem, i. 22.) 

Neither does the transference of the site 
from the Haram to the city give me any 
anxiety. For if it be objected that no one 
could have dared such an impious deed— 
that no sensible man could think it possible 
to have been accomplished, and the time 
and the mode of the transference to have been 
concealed, and forgiven and forgotten—it will be 
enough to reply, There has been a transference 
so infinitely more astounding, and which has yet 
been atte ger by popes, and bishops, and people, 
and which, at this moment, has more annual de- 
votees than any other spot in the world, that 
really to receive the one and to reject the other 
is to act over again the feat of the guides who 
strained at a gnat when they had swallowed a 
camel, 

When we were in Palestine we spent a week 
at Nazareth, from whence the transference I 
speak of was made; and the superior of the 
convent in which we dwelt bore testimony to its 
truth. The day before we parted he paid us 
a visit in our room; and as the site of the 
Holy Virgin’s house is covered by the convent 
chapel, I spoke to him in a long conversation of 
the grateful interest we had felt in the privilege 
granted us of resting in so sacred a spot. 

In our travels abroad we conversed freely with 
serious and intelligent people, both Greeks and 
Latins, and they Freely discussed with us the 
recent dissensions in our Church. After telling 
them that ours was a Church which made no claim 
to infallibility—that, in spiritual matters, we 
could not speak dogmas where the Scriptures were 
dumb—I staged, | in return, that there were 
difficulties even with them, and touched on the 
Greek fire with the Greek ; and, among other 
things, on San Gennaro and the Santa Casa with 
the Latin. ‘‘We don’t believe a word of it,” 
was the invariable answer. ‘‘ Why, then, do 
you keep them up?” ‘‘In the first place, there 
is la politica—we can’t go against the people ; 
and then the things themselves do pon! they 
encourage devotion.” 

It was not so with the courteous Franciscan. 
He was himself a thorough believer. ‘‘ Here is 
the undoubted site of the Holy House; but 
what,” I asked, ‘‘became of the Santa Casa 
itself? Do you believe in the transfer? Do you 
believe that angels took it across the sea, and 
put it down first in Dalmatia, and then raised it 
= and dropped it safely at Fiume, and last 
of all fixed it at Loretto? Crede lei?” ‘* Sicura- 
nente: credo.” There was something so earnest 
and positive in his manner, that I ventured to 
inquire the special reason of his unhesitating 
assurance, which I found spoke more for the 
hardihood of his faith than the soundness of his 
logic, for he said, ‘‘I am sure of it ; I am sure 
that the house went from here to Loretto ; for, 
Iam an Italian myself; I come from Ancona, 
close by.” —Your obedient servant, 

Vicarage, Lois Weedon, 

April 26, 1865. 

P.S.—Since writing the above, I have seen 
Mr. Bonney’s letter in THz REapER of the 29th 
April. Next week, I hope to have the pleasure of 
replying to his objections. 


S. SmMrrn. 





THE “TIMES,” THE “READER,” AND THE 
EARLY ENGLISH TEXT SOCIETY. 
To the Editor of Tur READER. 

Sir,—In your very vigorous leader of to-day, 
on the Times literary reviews, there is one 
instance in which I think the reviewer is not 

uite fairly quoted. The books reviewed in the 

imes were those of The Early English Text 
Society, by subscribing to which no reader of 
that paper could put a penny into the pocket of 
any publisher or editor. The reviewer stated 
this in his own way, saying, in fact, that sub- 
scribers’ money was not taken to pay editors, so 
that a full return was ensured to members for 
their subscriptions ; and on this your leader- 
writer remarks :— 

‘*When, however, from the nature of the 
subject, such as ‘English Text Books’ [¢.i., 
Arth ur, Syr Gawayne, the Pearl, &c.], it is 
eee to be rapturous, the inevitable praise 
takes a ical form, and the imperative mood 
is used in fashion, thus: ‘Let the public 
know that these men [the editors] are giving 
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their time and brains for nothing, and that those 
who subscribe their annual guinea are sure to 

et their money’s worth, ike good deal more.’ 
it may be urged that, to the public generally, 
the terms upon which authors or editors work is 
of less consequence than the result of their 
labours as given to the world ; and it was, perhaps, 
an afterthought to this effect which caused the 
elegant rider about ‘ getting money’s worth and 
a good deal more’ to be framed. If it were the 
primary object of criticism to flatter authors 
and put money into publishers’ pockets, the 
ingenuity of the foregoing could not be over- 
rated.” 

Now, with all due deference to your writer, I 
think that in the case of a publishing society it 
is ‘‘of consequence” to that portion of ‘‘ the 
public generally” who may be inclined to join 
the society to know whether half its income is to 
be devoted to the payment of editors or not; 
and I submit that a statement on this point may 
be fairly made in a review, even in the imperative 
mood. As to the innuendo about ‘‘the result of 
the editor’s labours,” 1 can safely refer to THE 
READER’s reviews of the society’s texts, and the 
books themselves, to answer that. The society, 
though small and young, does not shrink from 
comparison in results and in thoroughness with 
any of its older and larger contemporaries. The 
fact is that the review in question was written 
by no ordinary newspaper hack, but by a scholar 
whose works on language are known over the 
world, and to whose acquaintance with his sub- 
ject THe Reaper has borne strong testimony. 
I believe that he said no more than he thought 
was true, and that his statement was a legiti- 
mate one. Will you let me say so, and that no 
subscriber will ‘‘ put money into any publishers’ 
gered by joining the Early English Text 
Society ? F, J. FURNIVALL. 

May 13, 1865. 





To the Editor and Contributor of Two Articles to 
THE READER of May the 6th. 


Sir or Sirs,—As you have attacked me and 
my magazine in two articles in THE READER of 
May 6th more stupidly malicious than even that 
in The Spectator of the same date, I will give 
you my impression of their effect in a few words. 
They require no answer from me, for they will 
only recoil on yourselves, to your infinite dis- 
credit. I will not dwell on the feeble details in 
which you fraudulently ascribe to me an arrogance 
which [ have never assumed, impressions which 
I have never entertained, and in which you 
make insinuations as futile as they are false, 
with respect to my literary style and literary 
position, with reference to which, I wonder why 
the question did not occur to you, why have I 
held that position for so many years, with the 
respect of the chief literary men of my time, as 
my correspondence with them will sufficiently 
prove, and to which position I can now appeal, 
as dispensing with the necessity for my making 
any reply to your cavils and calumnies. 

I will only add that, during the whole of my 
literary career, I have been kind and courteous 
to my striving literary brethren ; that my criti- 
cism in no one instance has been uncandid or 
unfair ; that, besides many good services which 
I have done for literary men under the pressure 
of misfortune, which I would on no account 
particularise, I have always pursued an inde- 
pendent and honourable course, which has pro- 
cured me the esteem of every one I care for. 
Why I should be attacked now by a leash of 
malignant critics, is utterly beyond my compre- 
hension, unless they are envious of my accepted 
position and success in life. Let them learn 
that such position and success are not at- 
tained without some talent, much industry, 
and some other excellent reasons—such as a 
steady avoidance of the injustice which they 
have manifested towards myself—and that a 
man who rejoices in them as I do is beyond the 
petty pellets with which the tag-rag and bobtail 
of literature are attempting to pelt him.— Yours, 
as you have used him, 

THe Epiror oF 
‘THe SHILLING MAGAZINE.” 


[This letter did not reach in time for publication 
last week. Even if it had been put into our 
hands earlier, we should not have inserted it, 
because the word “private” was written on 
the envelope. Having offered to print any letter 
which The Editor of the Shilling Magazine 
might send us for publication, we were re- 
quested to insert the one he had sent, but 
without a sentence which he thought ‘‘ too 
strong and insulting.” —Ep. ] 
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OUR IRON-CLAD MAGNETS. 


OW that the Nautilus has given way to the 
Saurian, as a model for our ships, and world- 
compelling 600-pounders have banished much of 
the old poetry from the surface of the deep, it is 
well that Pallas Athene takes up the lay of the 
muses, and makes our sailors more than ever her 
especial care. For, indeed, now that the es 
triplex has been transferred from the sailor to 
the ship, the heart’s fickleness is more than ever 
typified by the inconstant loadstone, in spite of 
much of the before-named poetry, and, as a conse- 
quence, navigation has become a very difficult 
matter. It would require a very Ariel to stride a 
sunbeam and eliminate the effects of light, and yet 
this is something like the problem placed before 
our modern sailors ; for the hammer blows which 
resound in such eternal din on Thames, and Tyne, 
and Clyde, do more than clinch the rivets—they 
magnetize the ship. 

What chance then has a compass, poised and 
gymballed most delicately, to show the slightest 
change in the direction of the feeble magnetism 
of the earth, to act trustworthily on this very 
voleano of magnetism, ceaselessly changing as 
it runs down—for it does run down—and vary- 
ing in each vessel, and in different latitudes ? 

ut this is not all. Ifthe ship is a magnet, 
she has poles, and the direction of her polar 
magnetism depends absolutely upon the posi- 
tion with regard to the magnetic meridian 
in which the ship was built; here, however, 
where the problem becomes apparently more 
difficult, we have hope, for it is found that the 
magnetism is most regular and most easily 
dealt with, if we build in the meridian. 
And this again is not all. If the ship be built 
head south and plated head north, the magnetism 
will be reduced to a minimum. 

Now, there are two ways of getting over the 
difficulties of steering an iron ship. We may 
use a non-corrected compass and a table of its 
errors, or we may correct the compass itself by 
undoing, artificially, everything that the magnet- 
ism of the ship does. By the first process, the 
table of errors is found by ‘‘swinging” the ship 
and noting the error in every direction with 
regard to the magnetic meridian. 

y the second process, the effects of the ship's 
polar magnetism are got rid of by the use of two 
magnets, one placed in an athwart position, ahead 
or astern of the compass, the other in a fore-and- 
aft position on the deck, on one side of the 
compass. Still there is a residuum called the 
**quadrantal deviation.” This is corrected by a 
mass of iron placed in a proper position. 

As regards the advantages and disadvantages 
of the two processes, there was, and perhaps still 
is, much difference of opinion. 

As long as the vessel is on an even keel, we are 
now. in a fair way of setting matters right, but 
there is still more to be provided for—the vessel 
may heel; and it is easy to see that this at once 
introduces another condition of things, as part of 
the permanent magnetism is perpendicular to 
the deck, and, when the ship heels, this un- 
corrected magnetism is inclined to the horizon. 
The transverse soft iron, which had no polar 
magnetism when horizontal, becomes polar by 
having one end tilted up. So still another 
tabular correction has to be used, or another 
magnet has to be applied below the compass. 

e have given this very hasty sketch of the 
mode of correcting compasses by way of intro- 
duction to an abstract of a paper recently read 
before the Royal Society, containing the latest 
investigations on this subject, and detailing expe- 
riments on our new iron-clads, the conditions of 
which are different from those of iron ships in 
general. The first paper is by Commander Evans 
and Mr. Archibald Smith, two gentlemen who 
have worked longest and best in this branch 
of research. They remark that the introduction 
of armour-plating, and the great increase in the 
amount and thickness of iron used in the con- 
struction of modern ships of war, have not only 
greatly increased the amount of the deviations 
previously considered, they have given import- 
ance to two sources of error not previously con- 
sidered—the diminution of the directive force 
and the heeling error. 

They confirm the conclusion formerly obtained, 
that the semicircular deviation in an iron-built 
ship is chiefly due to the attraction of the north 
point of the compass to the part of the ship 
which was south in building, modified, in armour- 

lated ships, by the direction of the ship while 
ing plated. 

The observations also show the rapid changes 
which take place in the semicircular deviation 








soon after launching, and the considerable changes 
which take place for about a year afterwards, and 
the great permanence of the semicircular devia- 
tion after that time. 

In the iron-built armour-plated ships the 
quadrantal deviation becomes very large, very 
much exceeding what has been found in other 
ships. This, however, is not to be attributed, 
in all cases, to the armour plating, as is shown 
by the small values of the quadrantal deviation 
in the wood-built armour-plated ships, and 
theory, as well as observation, shows that in the 
case of a compass in a central position, the 
armour plates rather tend to diminish the 
quadrantal deviation. The different amounts in 
the different ships is completely accounted for 
by the position of the bulkheads’ and armour 
plating, rifle towers, &c. 

Thus in the following cases, in which the posi- 
tion of the armour plating relatively to the 
compass is such as to increase the quadrantal 
deviation, the values are— 


bs 
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Standard compass... 8° 27’ 7° 38’ TY O17 
Steering compass.. 11 56 10 32 1016 =§ 28’ 
Maindeck compass. 1143 13 6 12°13’ 1435 14 


In the following cases of iron-built ships, the 
armour plating is so placed as to have little effect 
on the quadrantal deviation :— 


Achilles. Hector. Valiant. 
Standard compass...... 6° 58’ 5° 24’ 4° 54’ 
Steering compass ...... 8 51 8 24 6 52 
Maindeck compass .... 9 47 8 05 


In the following wood-built armour-plated 
ships, the armour plating being carried all round, 
ial the compasses near the centre of the vessel, 
the effect is to diminish the quadrantal devia- 
tion :— 


Royal Prince , 

Oak. Consort, C@ledonia. Ocean. 
Standard compass.. 3° 0% 2° 18’ 2° 57” 2° 31’ 
Steering compass .. 1 47 
Maindeck compass.. 1 28 


The diminution of the directive force in these 
ships is also remarkable. In the maindeck com- 
passes of some of the iron-built armour-plated 
ships the mean directive force hardly exceeds 
7-10ths of that on shore. 

The most remarkable feature, both in the 
quadrantal deviation and in the diminution of 
the directive force, is the constant and regular 
diminution of both effects with the lapse of 
time, showing, apparently, a change in the 
molecular structure of the iron, by which it be- 
comes less susceptible of induced magnetism. 
This change has not yet been connected with 
any observations on the strength of the iron. 

The amount of heeling error in these ships is 
very considerable, averaging about 1° for every 
degree of heel. In those which have been built 
head north it is greater. Thus, in the Warrior, 
which was built head north, it is 1° 49’ for every 
degree of heel. In the wood-built armour-plated 
ships, from the armour plates causing the vertical 
force to act upwards, the heeling error is very 
small, and generally to leeward. Thus it is for 
each degree of heel for the standard compass in 
the following ships :— 


Royal Oak 7’ to windward. 
Prince Consort 8’ to leeward. 
Ocean 2... ..ccccececeeees 15’ to leeward. 


Among the practical conclusions drawn by 
the authors, the most important are, that, 
as we have before fntted, the best position 
for the ship to be built is head south; that 
armour-plated ships should be plated with 
the head in the opposite direction to that of 
building ; that there should be as little iron as 
possible within a cone traced out by a line 
passing through the compass, and making an 


angle of 54°, 45’ ( oe Y = ) with the vertical , 


cos 

and that, in the construction of iron-built and 
iron-plated ships, regard should be had to the 
providing a suitable place for the standard 
compass. 

We may soon hope to be able, by means 
of observations of deviation and _ horizontal 
and vertical force, made without swinging a 


eee een ew eeee 


| ship, and even when she is on the stocks or in 


ee 


dock, to construct by anticipation a table of 
deviations and of the heeling error. 

The second part of the paper treats of the 
effect on the compass of masses of iron of 
various shapes, bearing some analogy to shapes 
for which the problem of the distribution of 
induced magnetism can be exactly solved. 

One of the most interesting epplications of the 
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formule obtained is the comparative effects of 
solid and hollow spheres and bodies of analogous 
shapes. When the thickness of the iron consider- 


ably exceeds 553 of the radius of the sphere, 


the effect of the spherical shell is sensibly the 
same as that of a solid sphere of the same ex- 
ternal diameter. These results—which, how- 
ever, are not new, as they are involved in 
Poisson’s paper of 1824—explain the mistakes 
into which various magneticians have fallen, 
as to the magnetism residing entirely on the 
surface, and as to the effect of a body, such 
as a tank, depending on its surface, not on its 
mass. The same formule show, that to correct 
a quadrantal deviation of 6° 10’ by two cannon 
balls placed one on each side of the compass, 
the distance of the centre of each ball from the 
centre of the compass should be three radii of 
the balls. If the distance is greater or less, 
the quadrantal deviation corrected will vary 
inversely as the cube of the distance. 

The investigation also shows that the effect 
of a sphere of iron, if its centre be within the 
cone of 54° 45’, will be prejudicial, both by 
diminishing the directive force and by increasing 
the heeling error to windward ; when, without 
that cone, it will be beneficial in both respects. 
Hence, as far as possible, no iron should be 
within this cone. Masses of iron which may be 
compared to a sphere, and near the level of the 
compass, but in the fore or aft quadrant, are 
beneficial in increasing the directive force, but 
prejudicial in increasing the quadrantal devia- 
tion. 1f they are on the port or starboard 
quadrant, they are doubly beneficial by increas- 
ing the directive force and diminishing the de- 
viation. Bodies which may be compared to in- 
finite vertical cylinders, such as iron masts placed 
before or abaft the compass, are prejudicial by 
increasing the quadrantal deviation, and they do 
not increase the directive force. 








NEW ACOUSTICAL APPARATUS. 


j KCENIG has recently issued a catalogue of 
- acoustic apparatus, in which are figured 
and described many new instruments that will be 
highly prized by the lecturer on experimental 
science. Besides being thus of special value, 
we believe a brief description of some of the 
newest apparatus will be generally interesting to 
our readers. 

The different instruments are arranged in sec- 
tions which greatly facilitates reference, and 
makes the catalogue almost a treatise on sound. 
In the first division we notice Riess’ Telephone, 
an apparatus for the transmission of sound by 
means of electricity. Though not new, this in- 
genious instrument is unknown to many, and 
therefore worth describing. A light platinum 
point rests upon a stretched membrane, which 
when vibrating causes the platinum nipple to 
make and break contact with an adjacent metal 
band, through which the intermittent current 
is transmitted to the distant station. There 
it passes round a bar of soft iron, which being 
rapidly magnetized and demagnetized emits a 
continuous sound. Thus, a person speaking in 
Edinburgh can, without any other effort, pro- 
duce a sound in London. We next remark 
a novel contact breaker, in which the spring is 
replaced by a tuning-fork a a certain 
number of vibrations. If, instead of using it as 
an interruptor, the tuning-fork be simply fixed 
between the poles of an electro-magnet, and an 
intermittent current sent round the latter, the 
fork will sound when the interruptions of the 
current are equal to the number of vibrations it 
makes, or to a multiple of these vibrations. 

In the 2nd section is a full description of 
a large Seebeck’s Syren. This instrument con- 
sists of nine circular metal plates, pierced 
with holes systematically arranged for different 
experiments. By means of powerful clockwork 
the dises can be turned whilst their velocity of 
rotation, which can be varied at pleasure, is re- 
corded in the usual manner. The current of air 
from a bellows is distributed at will with greater 
or less intensity through twelve pipes, which 
can be fixed in any position before the turn- 
ing disc. The different discs are intended to illus- 
trate different acoustical phenomena—as, for 
example, interference, beats, the harmonics, &c. 
Further on, in the 7th section, is a fine Double 
Syren devised by Helmholtz, to show some of 
the higher phenomena of sound. 

Among the instruments intended for the study 
of the quality of sound is a complete apparatus 
for resonance. This consists in a series of nine- 
teen hollow copper globes, accord- 
ing to certain notes. Each of the globes is 
furnished with two openings, one of which 








establishes a communication with the air, 
whilst other is connected with a little tube 
to be in the ear. If any of the harmo- 
accompanying the fundamental sound con- 
tain the proper note, a powerful resonance is 


Especially worthy of notice is a large ap- 
eg the artificial composition of diffe - 
rent kinds of sound, by the simultaneous 
roduction of a series of simple notes. 
ight tuning-forks are fixed vertically between 
the arms of eight horizontal electro-magnets, 
round which passes an intermittent current. 
The interruption in the current is produced by 
a fork making a certain number of vibrations 
between the poles of an electro-magnet. In 
front of each tuning-fork is a resonant tube, 
the openi into which can be more or 
i c a by means of a moveable stop. 
en the opening is entirely closed, the tuning- 
forks can be scarcely heard ; but any desired note 
can be obtained by withdrawing the key which 
closes the resonant box. 

After this comes various apparatus for show- 
ing the properties of sound. Its Pes. 

exion, re ion, diffraction, and its altera- 
tion by a rapid movement of the source, are all 
illustrated. The 5th section is devoted to the 
illustration of the simple vibrations of different 
bodies. Vibrations of air, of membranes, of 

i of rods, and of plates, being shown 
by eighty-nine pieces of apparatus, in which, 
however, there is pee new. 
BE. ws is pretty modification of one of Count 

haffgotsch’s e iments on singing flames. 
Two little jets of gas issue from two tapering 
burners. Over the flames are placed two glass 
tubes nearly in unison. When the flames begin 
to sing, beats are heard corresponding to the 
vibratory movement of the flames: a pheno- 
menon first explained by Professor Tyndall, 
in the Phil. May. for July, 1857. so far, 
the experiment is old; but now M. Kenig 
causes one of the burners to be rapidly 
rotated along with a revolving mirror. The 
broken luminous circle given by the sing- 
ing flame when unmoved is, when it rotates, 
oe ag into a discontinuous crown of light, 
which appears to be formed of luminous pearls 
as soon as the flame in the other tube is made 
to vibrate. By another arrangement the flame 
ee made to take the appearance of a double 
spiral. 

Hitherto we have mainly trusted to the car to 
inform us of the existence of vibrations. M. 
Keenig now details < ere by which observa- 
tions can be made without the use of that organ. 

For this by far the most important 
instrument the phonautograph, hich wales 
in the form of a curve not only instrumental 
notes, but also some of the simpler vocal sounds. 
Experiments on the phonautograph have re- 
cently been made by Mr. Donders, who has sent 
a imi note on the subject to Pogg. Ann., 
from which we have obtained the following par- 
ticulars: The instrument as used by Mr. 
Donders consists in a delicate stretched mem- 
to which is attached a light weight, and 
of a pen for writing the motions of this mem- 
brane. pen employed consists of several 
elastic tongues antag nee a bent-holder, and 
so fixed that the the rest on the sur- 
face of a blackened cylinder which can be caused 
to rotate. Among 


simple sinuosity was traced on the mee 
wi 


a i receded or 
r a characteristic 
modification at the se ee or at the end of 
the curve given by the vowel. M. Kenig has 
also been able to obtain writings of the human 
veice with his phonau ph, and has traced 
with correct differences the four notes, ut, mi, 
sol, ut; finally, M. Keenig has succeeded in re- 

an alr, com on eight notes of the 


After this there is a most elegant apparatus for 
comparing the vibrations of two sounding columns 


of aw by means of gas flames. This does for 
organ-pipes what Lissajous’s experiments did for 
tuning-forks ; the composition of vibrations in 
both cases are now rendered visible. Two 
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flames appear in the rotating mirror no longer 
as two el series vertically superposed, 
but are seen to alternate with each other. If 
the pipes are arranged so as to give beats, 
the images of the two series will be sometimes 
superposed and sometimes alternating. If two 
pipes be taken which sound ut? and sol, in the 
mirror two images of one series are seen to cor- 
respond with three of the other. By simple 
arrangements the effects can be varied in a most 
instructive manner. 

In another apparatus, somewhat similar in 
principle, the quality of a sound can be visibly 
separated into its elementary notes by means of 
gas flames. Ten resonant spheres are fixed one 
over the other in a series gradually diminishing 
in size. Each communicates by a tube with a 
box, which forms a pressure case, and from 
which spring ten jets of gas also placed in a line 
one over the other. A revolving mirror parallel to 
this line shows which flames are put in vibra- 
tion by the resonant globes ; the flames in commu- 
nication with the spheres in which there is no 
resonance appearing simply as a line of light. 

An apparatus for the study of the simple and 
composite vibratory movement in cords was 
merce by M. Melde in Pogg. Ann. This, as 

e by M. Koenig, is as follows: A cord is 
stretched between two tuning-forks, which are 
fixed upon an upright support. When the forks 
are caused to vibrate, the cord will be observed 
to show the coexistence of the harmonics with 
the fundamental note, or the coexistence of two 
harmonies. The beats can also be shown, either 
with the fundamental note or with one of its 
harmonics. By simply varying the tension of 
the cord, and using different tuning-forks, an 
immense number of vibratory forms can be pro- 
duced at pleasure. With this interesting appa- 
ratus other simple experiments can also be ex- 
ecuted, 








SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 





M. Orro Srruve has just been elected a 
correspondent in the Astronomical Section of 
the French Academy of Sciences. The other 
candidates were Professor Challis, MM. Galle, de 
Gasparis, Graham, Hencke, Lamont, Lassell, 
Littrow, Plantamour, and Dr. Robinson. 


In consequence of Mr. Dennison’s decease, his 
celebrated collection of shells, made during a 
period of forty years, regardless of expense, has 
just been dispersed under the hammer of the 
auctioneer, Mr. Stevens, of King Street, Covent 
Garden. The sale extended over six days, and 

roduced the sum of 2,000/.—a larger total, we 
believe, than has ever before been realised by 
the sale of any private collection of shells in this 
country. The sale was, perhaps, more remark- 
able for the spirited competition in the biddings 
throughout, than for the prices realized by 
rarities. Three shells, however—Conus gloria- 
maris, Cyprea guttata, and Cyprea princeps— 
were knocked down at forty guineas each. 


AN important surgical operation has been re- 
cently performed in France. The total removal 
of the scapula, whilst preserving the rest of 
the upper limb, was accomplished for the first 
time in 1855, by Langenbeck ; again in 1856, b 
Syme, of Edinburgh ; and now, attended wit 
eomplete success, 1t has been performed for the 
third time by M. Michaux. ' 


THE preservation of dead animals from putre- 
faction has for twenty-two years engaged the 
attention of M. Gorini, a professor of natural 
philosophy in Lodi, near Turin. Many years 
ago M. Gorini brought his process to such 
meee that his preparations of the human 

y looked like wax, the lips retaining their 
usual colour, and the expression being scarcely 
altered. For the purposes of dissection this 
method is likely to be of great practical 
value, as bodies could be retained in a 
state of softness and freshness for six months. 
After this time the preparations began to turn 
hard and assumed a mummy-like appearance ; 
immersion in water, however, restored their 
original softness. Thus subjects may be preserved 
for an indefinite number of years in a fit state for 
dissection. As yet M. Gorini has kept secret 
his process of preservation, but it is to be hoped 
that, for the interests of science, he will soon 
make it public, as by united labour even greater 
perfection may be reached. The process of prepa- 
ration does not seem to be very tedious or expen- 
sive, for M. Gorini takes only a day in preparing 
subjects for age peer and for this 

ion charges but four shillings. At the 
ose of 1864 a commission of the Turin 
Royal Academy of Sciences was appointed to 
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examine M. Gorini’s method of  keepi 
dead bodies. From their report, which has 
recently been published, we have obtained the 
foregoing particulars. We should state that this 
process is not only applicable for anatomical 
purposes, but can also be applied to preserve 
specimens in natural history and in the keeping 
of butchers’ meat without change. 


WE have received a tirage a part of a paper on 
the telescopic appearance of the moon, recently 
read by M. Chacornac, before the Société Im- 

ériale d’Agriculture, Histoire Naturelle, et 
des Arts Utiles de Lyon. It will well repay 
perusal. Studies like this, from a geological 
point of view, have yet to be made, and it is 
strange they have been so long neglected. The 
same distinguished observer has also sent us 
some recent observations of solar spots. 


AFTER numerous experiments, Mr. L. Trouve- 
lot, of Medford, Mass., has succeeded in rearing 
successfully, and in great numbers, Attacus 
Polyphemus Linn., and in preparing from its 
cocoon an excellent quality of silk, possessiz 
great lustre and strength, and pronouncec 
superior, by competent judges, to Japanese and 
all other silks, except the best Chinese. 


At the last meeting of the Microscopical So- 
ciety Mr. Huggins read a paper on the ‘‘Pris- 
matic Examination of Microscepical Objects.” 
The plan of adapting the prism to the microscope 
proposed by Mr. Huggins differs essentially from 
the arrangement of prismatic apparatus recently 
leivedinedl by Mr. Sorby. Microscopical science 
can scarcely hope for the same rm 3 from pris- 
matic analysis which astronomy and chemistry 
have recently received, because the objects of 
investigation by the microscope are not self- 
luminous, as are the stars and terrestial flames. 
The microscopist can hope to profit by the use of 
the microscope in the case alone of those sub- 
stances which modify the light by a special 
absorption either during transmission or re- 
flection. The discoveries, however, of Pro- 
fessor Stokes in connexion with the optical 
characters of blood and chlorophyll show 
that even this restricted field of investiga- 
tion is one of considerable promise. By 
means of the prismatic microscope proposed 
by Mr. Huggins, the spectrum of any part of a 
microscopic object can be examined apart, and 
also can be compared with the spectra of the ad- 
joining parts of the same object. In this way 
the spectrum of a single blood disc, or of the 
contents of a single cell, can be observed, and 
changes in living tissues which cause a modifi- 
cation in the spectrum can be watched and in- 
vestigated. Possibly microscopic physiology 
may receive some aid from this way of using the 
prism, since the deepest object-glasses, even the 
and J;, may be employed. The spectra of the 
light reflected from different parts of an opaque 
object can be separately examined, The plan 
consists essentially in placing the slit of an ordi- 
nary spectrum-apparatus in the position usually 
occupied by the eye-piece of the microscope. This 
spectrum apparatus may be of any form, may be 
supported on a separate stand, or made of small 
dimensions, and to form part of the microscope. 
Behind the object-glass, at a distance of three or 
four inches, an adjustable slit is placed, and the 
object-glass is focussed upon the object, so that 
its magnified image shall fall precisely upon the 
slit. The opening of the slit, which maybe from 
345 to shy of an inch, allows the light of a small 
part only of the magnified image of the object 
to pass on to the prisms. It is obvious that, by 
the usual stage adjustments, any portion of the 
object can be brought upon the slit, and the 
spectrum of its light separately examined. The 
size of the portion of the object under examina- 
tion can be further diminished, if necessary, by 
shortening the length of the slit. The following 
proportions of the parts of the spectrum appa- 
ratus would be found convenient: An achro- 
matic collimating lens behind the slit of 44 
inches focal length and 0°6 inch diameter ; one 
prism of 60°, or two prisms of 45°; a small 
achromatic telescope, to view the spectrum, 
having an object-glass 0°7 inch aperture and 7 
inches focal length. The apparatus is known to 
be properly adjusted when the Fraunhofer lines 
of solar light, or the lines of sodium in an arti- 
ficial light, from a source containing sodium, are 
well detined in the little telescope at the same 
time as the longitudinal lines and bars due to the 
lighter and darker parts of the object under in- 
vestigation. During the discussion which fol- 
lowed, Mr. Wenham, who had observed success- 
fully with Mr. Huggins’s apparatus, suggested 
that it would be convenient to adapt the spec- 
trum aratus to the direct tube of his bimo- 
cular microscope, as then, by looking into the 
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other tube furnished with an eye-piece, the par- 
ticular part of the object under investigation 
with the spectroscope could be easily determined. 
A spectroscope arr, for direct vision might 
be used, but it would have some disadvantages. 

TE efflorescence of crystals hasrecentlybeen in- 

igated by Dr. Pape (Poggendorff’s Annalen, 
No. 2, 1865), who finds that it always commences 
at certain points which bear a constant relation 
to the form of the crystal. He first noticed the 
fact in the crystallized sulphate of copper, and he 
was led to extend his observations to crystals 
belonging to other systems. In support of his 
theory, he quotes Leydolt’s experiments on the 
action of acids on quartz (Wien. Akad., Ber., 
1855 and 1856), in which a somewhat analogous 
henomenon takes place. Some experiments by 
ewer Faraday, however, seem to show that 
the point at which the efflorescence of a crystal 
commences may be determined bf simply 
scratching the surface. He states (Phil. Trans., 
1834, p. 74) that he kept crystals of carbonate 
of soda, phosphate of soda, and sulphate of soda 
for some years, and that, as long the surfaces re- 
mained intact, the crystals were unaltered, but 
that a slight scratch was sufficient to cause their 
entire destruction. 

THE cultivation of the Cinchona plant in 
India appears to be progressing favourably. A 
recent number of the Calcutta Gazetie contains a 
report on this subject from Dr. Anderson, super- 
intendent of the Botanic Gardens, and in charge 
of the Cinchona cultivation in Bengal, to the 
Government of that province. , The plantations 
at Darjeeling, which are situated at elevations 
varying from 1,800 to 5,500 feet above the level 
of the sea, contained on the Ist of February 
last 30,168 plants of various species of Cinchona. 
Of these, 546 were growing in permanent plan- 
tations; 14,802 consisted of stock plants for 
propagation ; 5,000 were seedlings, ready for 
planting out; and 9,820 consisted of cuttings, 
which had been made during the month. The 
most largely cultivated species is the C. officinalis, 
of which there are 19,329 plants. The reports 
of the value of C, Pahudiana are so conflicting, 
that it does not appear advisable to entirely 
abandon the cultivation of this species. This 
species is identical with C. Carabayenes Wedd., 
as was pointed out to Dr. Anderson two years 
ago by Mr. Alan Black, of Kew. It is intended 
to keep 20,000 plants of each species for the 
purpose of yielding cuttings. hen the cut- 
tings have attained a height of 12 inches, they 
are placed in the permanent bark plantations, at 
a fixed distance of five feet apart. 

' Tue scarcity, and consequent high price of 
oysters, has, we are glad to say, caused the 

eter Naturalists’ Club to institute experiments 
in the river Exe, with a view to secure a greater 
supply of this important relish. The experi- 
ments, as far as they went, have been quite a 
‘success, and a description of them is just pub- 
lished by Mr. Ellis, the honorary secretary of 
the club. The great point appears to be a 
method of preserving the spat by means of 
patent collectors, which consist of earthen tiles 
coated with hydraulic cement, to which the 
young oysters attach themselves. Out of fifty 
of these collectors placed in an oyster bed, thirty 
were covered with deposits of spat. This is a 
large number when compared with the success 
of other clubs. 

Weare glad to seethat the Manchester Field Na- 
turalists’ Society isinfullactivity. The committee 
have hit upon a new idea, as well asmade arrange- 
ments which we should gladly see generally fol- 
lowed by our field clubs. The new idea is that 
members who join in the excursions should add 
to the beauty and interest of the country round 
Manchester, by taking with them any surplus 
roots and seeds they may possess, especially of 
native lants brought from a distance, and also 
living fresh-water mollusea, and depositing them 
in places where they would be likely to become 
geesenentty established. No confusion would 

caused, since the Flora and Fauna of the 
neighbourhood are now both well known, and 
the introduction of new species would be a set- 
off, aiso, against any possible lessening of the 
abundance of those produced spontaneously. A 
judicious sowing of the seeds of exotic plants is 
also called for. At the close of the season, 
certificates of honour will be awarded for the 
best and second-best herbariums. As the object 
of the committee is to encourage the scientific 
study of plants (at the same time that it most 
strongly des proves and condemns mere collect- 
—o the abe of pastime and possession), those 
collectionswhich best illustrate common plants, and 
the great families of plants, and ially those 
which are supplemented with good dissections of 
the important organs, will be considered the most 
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worthy ; while those which bear no indication of 
scientific study, or which contain an undue pro- 
portion of specimens of rare British plants, will 
not be admitted for competition. Certificates of 
honour will also be awarded for the best 
and second-best collections of British insects, 
—— by any member during the same period. 

imilar certificates will be a ed for meritorious 
collections of British imsects, mollusca, alge, 
and other ia ; also for meritorious sets 
of microscopic objects, prepared by any member 
during the season. 

Mr. WANKLYN, writing from Alexandria to 
the Royal Horticultural iety, states that a 
nobleman there has no less than forty-four por- 
table steam engines, which work twenty-two 
steam ploughs and cultivators, on his estates. 


THE last of the Annales des Mines (Vol. 
1864) which has reached us contains a valu- 
able memoir by M. des Cloizeaux on the use of 
the polarizing microscope, and on the examina- 
tion of the double refraction of crystals, for 
determining the system to which they belong. 
The points to be eesreall in the optical examina- 
tion of a crystal, as laid down by M. des 
Cloizeaux, are: 1. Whether the crystallized 
substance is doubly refracting or not. 2. If it 
is so, whether it is a uniaxal or a biaxal 
a 3. In the latter case, the angle 
which the two axes make with each other, 
and especially the position relative to the 
Pegi axes of the bisectors of the 


two — angles formed by the meet- 
ing of the optical axes in the interior of the 
crystal. 4. The variation in the inclination of 


the two optic axes, corresponding to the different 
rays of the spectrum. It was originally 
intended by the author that the information 
contained in this memoir should form a note to 
the second volume of his ‘‘ Manuel de Mine- 
ralogie,” the first volume of which was published 
in 1862. Owing, however, to the uncertainty of 
the time at which this volume will appear, he 
has been induced to give the means by which 
his previous results have been obtained in the 
present form. 








PROCEEDINGS OF FOREIGN ACADEMIES, 





PARIS. 

ACADEMY oF Scrences.—May 1.—M. Bous- 
singault read an interesting memoir ‘‘On the 
Functions of Leaves.” This communication was 
the first part of a research to determine 
whether pure carbonic acid is decomposed 
by leaves exposed to the sun in this 
and to note the action of the roots and other 
portions of the same plant when placed in the 
same gaseous medium. In our ‘‘ Scienttic Notes ” 
we shall give the results of this investigation. 
Two papers were read at this meeting and one at 
the next ‘‘ On the Preservation and Improvement 
of Wines.” All were more or less occupied with 
an examination of the effect produced in wines 
by the application of heat. The first author, 
M. de Vergnette Lamotte, having noticed that 
Burgundy was improved by a voyage to 
Calcutta, made experiments on wines kept 
at a warm temperature. The conclusion at 
which he has arrived was that when little air is 
in contact with it, a high temperature does not 
hurt the wine, but, on the contrary, improves it. 
M. Pasteur, who read the next note, stated a 
simple and practical method by which this 
heating could be applied, and was convinced that 
wine which had been heated to 64° C. for half- 
an-hour would be better for keeping than a wine 
not so heated ; for in the former case the oxy 
was excluded, to the presence of which 
gas he attributed the deterioration of many 
wines. The other paper on this subject was 
communicated by M. todo at the meeting on 
May 8. The author remarked on the effect of 
temperature on wines, and confirmed the state- 
ment made by M. Thenard’s, father, that 
filtration removed the ferments, which caused 
the so-called ‘‘ diseases of wines.” 

Baron Séguier made some additional remarks 
*“‘On the Improvement of Fire-arms.” The 
Baron exhibited the effect produced by the 
sudden application of a force upon the sides of a 
vessel by a neat experiment. M. H. St. Claire 
Deville read a memoir “‘On the Phenomena 
of Dissociation in Homogeneous Flames.” The 
subject of this paper was an investigation 
of the chemical composition and the dis- 
tribution of heat in the flame produced 
by a mixture of carbonic oxide and oxygen. 


e gases were burnt from an oxy-hydrogen 
to form 


blowpipe in the agen necessary 
precels. acid. e flame, intensely blue 


at the base, is composed of an outer and inner 
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cone. By means of hot and cold tubes, which the 
author fas before employed fordissociation, he has 
determined that in the interior cone the combi- 
nation of the gases is not effected, because the 
velocity of the di ent of the molecules is 
greater than the velocity of the inflammation or 
the propagation of heat in the mixture. By 
numerous quantitative determinations made by 
burning the mixture with ni M. St. Claire 
Deville — that the proportion of carbonic 
oxide and oxygen to carbonic acid increases from 
the upper part of the cone, at the extremity of 
which carbonic acid alone was found, to the 
lower part, where about two-thirds of the oxygen 
and carbonic oxide had united. The tempera- 
ture, determined by observing the different states 
of a platinum wire, was found to increase from 
the lower part of the flame up to the summit of 
the interior cone, where it was eatest ; 
the platinum wire, one millim. thick, there 
burnt rapidly with scintillations. The pa 
was concluded by a comparison of the constitu- 
tion of the carbonic oxide flame with a jet of 
steam issuing into the air under slight pressure. 
The author intends in his next memoir to give 
the similar results he has obtained by burning 
in the same manner oxygen and hydrogen in the 
proportions to form water. 

A memoir was presented by Dr. Bérigny, “*On 
Ozonometric Observations.” A table was given 
of nine years’ consecutive observations e by 
the author at his observatory at Versailles. 
The conclusions deduced from these experi- 
ments are the same as those arrived at by M. 
Houzeau, who used a different paper of his own 
discovery. As we intend to return to this sub- 
ject, we merely state that Dr. Bérigny 
has also found the maximum of ozone in 
May and the minimum in November, and that 
different years seem to have different quantities. 
On this paper M. St. Claire Deville and M. Elie 
de Beaumont made some remarks. The former 
thought there was a coincidence between the 
amount of ozone and the appearance of asteroids ; 
and the latter noticed the coincidence of greatest 
vegetable life with the maximum of ozone, and 
its decline with minimum. 

M. Matteucci read a communication ‘‘ On 
the Origin and Propagation of Tempests in 
Italy.” 

~“ a paper ‘On a Volumetric Analysis of the 
Iron contained in Blood,” M. Pelorize states 
that every 1,000 parts of the blood of birds con- 
tain from three to four parts of iron, and in the 
blood of mammals there are from five to six 


Besides this, there were seven other chemical 

rs communicated, which want of s for- 

Bi s us to notice. This meeting of the Academy 

was, ourreaders will partially haveseen, extremely 
rich in valuable communications. 





VIENNA. 


ImpERIAL AcApEmy oF Sctences.—April 20.— 
Professor E. Mach transmitted a memoir entitled 
‘* Observations on the Accommodation of the 
Ear.” A third report was communicated by M. 
Von Haidinger “ Goon the Innsbruck Dendrites 
on Discoloured Leaves of Old Books.” These 
dendrites were preserved in Trattinik’s her- 
barium, and sup to be alge ; they were 
described under the generic name of T'rattinikia, 
and formed into seven or eight species. A paper 
was read by M. Tscherinoff ‘‘On the Connexion 
of the Glycogmie Action of the Liver with the 
Nutriment.” Dr. R. Kuer communicated a 
preliminary report ‘‘On the Fishes Collected 
near Santa Cruz, on the East Coast of Teneriffe.” 
M. Carl von Thau communicated a memoir 
‘On the Results of Analyses of Mineral 
Waters,” in which he shows that the present 
mode of representing the results of these 
analyses, which rests on the assumption that a 
solution containing salts of various kinds con- 
tains the elementary constituents in accordance 
with their mutual affinities and the comparative 
solubility of the different salts, is erroneous, as 
when two salts are present in solution, a mutual 
action takes place between them, which affects both 
their composition and their wey Professor 
Jos. Bohn read a paper “*On the ysiological 
Conditions of Chlorophyll-formation.” Dr. 8. 
Basch communicated an investigation ‘‘ Upon 
the Parenchyma of the Villi and the First Chyle- 
ducts.” Dr. Albert Schrauf read a memoir 
‘On the Determination of the Equivalent of 
Refraction of the Elements.” Dr. L. Ditscheiner 

ted a memoir ‘‘On the Curvature of the 


pectral Lines ;” and M. J. Loschmidt a 
entitled ae to the Knowledge of 
the Crystalline Forms of Organic “y 

April 26.—The Historical Committee received 


for publication from Dr. Gritnhagur ‘The Cor- 
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respondence of the City of Breslau with Charles 
IV. in the Years 1347—1355.” Dr. Mitterrutzner 
forwarded a manuscript entitled ‘‘The Duika 

of Central ica—Short Grammar, 
Text and Dictionary,” with a request of assist- 
ance from the Academy in its publication. 





PHILADELPHIA, 

AcADEMY OF NATURAL ScrENcEs.—November 
and December, 1864.—The following rs and 
reports were read: ‘‘Synopsis of the Eastern 
American Sharks,” by Theodore Gill; ‘‘ Notes 
of an Examination of the Birds of the Subfamily 
Coerebinez,” by John Cassin; ‘Partial Cata- 
logue of the Cold-blooded Vertebrata of Michi- 
gan by E. D. Cope; ‘‘ Description of Six New 

pecies of Western Asiatic Unionidex,” by Isaac 
Lea; ‘‘ Notes on some Species of Birds from 
South America,” by John Cassin; Report of 
the Recording Secretary for 1864; Report of 
the Librarian for 1864 ; Report of the Cura- 
tors for 1864; Report of the Botanical Com- 
mittee for 1864. Officers for 1865 — President: 
Robert Bridges, M.D. Vig¢e-Presidents : Wm. 
S. Vaux, John Cassin. Corresponding Secretary: 
Thomas Stewardson, M.D. Recording Secretary : 
B. Howard Rand, M.D. Librarian: J. D. Ser- 
on. Treasurer: Wm. C. Henszey. Curators: 

065% Leidy, M.D., Wm. 8. Vaux, John Cassin, 
J. D. Sergeant. Auditors: Wm. 8. Vaux, 
Joseph Jeanes, Aubrey H. Smith. Publication 
Committee: Wm. 8S. Vaux, Isaac Lea, Robert 
Bridges, M.D., Joseph Leidy, M.D., Thomas 
Stewardson, M.D. nations to Museum and 
Library for 1864 were also announced—they were 
very numerous and valuable. 








REPORTS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Royat Socrety.—April 27.—Major-General 
Sabine, President, in the chair. 

Pursuant to notice given at the last meeting, 
Sir Henry Holland proposed, and Dr. Bence 
Jones seconded, His Ro al Highness the Count 
of Paris for election and immediate ballot. The 
ballot marae been taken, His Royal Highness 
the Count of Paris was declared duly elected. 

The following communications were read :— 

‘* Further Experiments on the Production of 


‘or in Closed Vessels.” By George Child, 
M.D. Communicated by Professor Phillips. 


In the former series, the author experimented 
with animal substances mixed with water and 
enclosed in glass bulbs in atmospheres either of 
common air passed through -hot tubes or of 
various gases, and the result at which he arrived 
was, that where oxygen was present organisms 
of a low type were produced, but not so where 
that gas was not present. Thus, whatever the 
gas employed, where the substance was not 

iled, the organisms appeared ; but in the in- 
stances in which the sghaadaae was boiled, they 
appeared where oxygen or common air was used, 
but not where nitrogen, hydrogen, or carbonic 
acid was employed. One experiment only ap- 
peared to have produced a result which could 
not be reconciled with the rest-—viz., in which 
some meat and water had been boiled and sealed 
up in an atmosphere of nitrogen. In this some 
organisms were found ; but so completely was 
this result unlike that found in the whole of the 
rest of the series, that he felt convinced that 
some error must have been made in the experi- 
ment itself. 

Several experiments have been made with 
noeo ae for the purpose of net or cor- 
recting the nitrogen experiment of the previous 
year. The opinion already expressed upon that 
experiment was confirmed. 

e author, after discussing some of the ob- 
servations, proceeds as follows :— 

**Now, it may be asked, why the same or 

imilar organisms were not found in the other 
cases, if the experiments were fairly tried? The 
answer is this—viz., that we do not know all the 
conditions under which they exist. It is pretty 
clear that they sppeer more easily in some sub- 
stances than in others. Thus, in four instances 
in which none were found, coarse flour was the 
substance used. In three others, where pea-meal 
or hay were Nye gh there the bacteriums 
were seen. So in another series, the one 
case in which nothing was found was a case in 
which flour was used, and in the remaining five 
the most numerous and distinct bacteriums were 
seen in the hay infusion. This may arise 
possibly from the fact that the infusion of flour 
is not so clear as the others, and always contains 
more granular matter ; thus bacteriums are less 
easily distinguished in it : and, where doubtful, 
it is my ice to decide in the negative; that 
is to say, unless the bacteriums are clearly seen, 





I enumerate the experiment amongst those in 
which they are not found. Further, it is possible 
that in some infusions they may live and die 
sooner than in others, and in most of these ex- 
periments with flour, there was a mass of inde- 
terminate granular matter, which might have 
contained the bodies of whole populations of 
bacteriums. Finally, it is quite possible that 
they might, if existing in Se numbers, escape 
observation. Their minuteness is extreme, and 
observation of them far from easy. At any rate, 
positive evidence in a matter of this kind is of 
more value than negative ; and the fact that in 
eight cases out of thirteen they have been seen, 
not by myself only, but also by so accurate and 
practised a microscopist as Dr. Beale, is of more 
weight than our having been unable to discover 
them in the remaining five cases. 

** The question which now remains to be dis- 
cussed is, how it is that the results above given 
so entirely disagree with those arrived at by M. 
Pasteur, and now, to a certain extent, vouched 
for by the Commission of the Academy of Sciences. 
I have observed all the precautions which M. 
Pasteur himself speaks of as ‘ exaggerated,’ yet 
I have shown bacteriums to be produced exactly 
under the circumstances in which he asserts that 
they do not exist. I believe this discrepancy is 
very easily accounted for. M. Pasteur, in his 
memoir, speaks of examining his substances 
with a power of 350 diameters. Now my 
experience throughout has been, that it is im- 
possible to recognize these minute objects, with 
any degree of certainty, even with double that 
magnifying power. When once their existence 
on a slide is shown with a power of 1,500 to 
1,700 diameters, it is quite possible afterwards to 
recognize the same object with a power of 750, 
but I have repeatedly failed to satisfy myself in 
the first instance with the latter power ; and on 
the one occasion on which I enjoyed the use of 
an object-glass giving a power of 3,000 diameters, 
I found the recognition of these very minute 
objects rendered very much more easy. On 
one occasion, I tried the effect of a power of 
450 (not ssessing one of 350), and found 
that all satisfactory investigation of such objects 
with such a power was impossible. Any per- 
son has only to examine the drawings which 
accompany this communication (in one particu- 
larly, that marked Z) in order to satisfy himself 
that, to come to any conclusion as to the presence 
or absence of such objects as are there repre- 
sented, with a magnifying power of little morethan 
4 linear measurement of that from which they 
are drawn, would be quite impossible. The 
Commission of the Academy of Sciences, which 
has not yet concluded its labours, has not, so 
far as its present report goes, concerned itself 
with the microscopy of the question ; it has, in 
fact, confined itself to the dispute (which has 
almost become a personal one) between MM. 
Pasteur and Pouchet. It is worth noticing, that 
the fact so often referred to by writers on this 
subject, of the fluid in the closed vessels 
becoming cloudy or not as a test of the presence 
or absence of bacteriums, is not satisfactory ; I 
have constantly predicted, from the cloudiness 
or clearness of an infusion, the presence or 
absence of bacteriums, and very frequently been 
mistaken—quite as often too in the former case 
as in the latter. 

‘*As to the conclusions which can be drawn 
from these experiments, I need say very few 
words. I can now have no doubt of the fact 
that ‘bacteriums’ can be produced in hermeti- 
cally-sealed vessels containing an infusion of 
organic matter, whether animal or vegetable, 
though supplied only with air passed through a 
reb-hot tube with all necessary precautions for 
ensuring the thorough heating of every portion 
of it, and though the infusion itself be thoroughly 
boiled. But how far this fact affects the question 
of what is called ‘spontaneous generation’ is 
quite another matter. 

**Tt seems clear that either (1) the germs of 
bacterium are capable of resisting the boiling 
temperature in a fluid, or (2) they are sponta- 
neously generated, or (3) they are not ‘organisms’ 
at all. Twas myself somewhat lined to the 
latter belief concerning them at one time; but 
some researches, on which I am now engaged, 
have gone far to convince me that they are really 
minute vegetable forms. 


‘*The choice, therefore, seems to remain 
between the other two conclusions. Upon 
these 1 will not venture a positive opinion, 
but remark only, that if it be true that ‘ s’ 
can resist the boiling temperature in fluid then 
both ies in the controversy are working 
upon a false iam and neither M. Pouchet 
nor M. Pasteur is likely at present to solve the 
question of spontaneous generation. In truth, 
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if M. Pasteur’s facts are incorrect, the whole 
uestion is relegated to the domain of what the 
French Academy Commission calls ‘pure dis- 
cussion ;’ and the one point which I claim to 
have established by their researches is precisely 
that M. Pasteur’s facts are inexact—not because 
his experiments were not most admirably per- 
nal but simply because the magnifying 
wer of his microscope was _ insufficient 
or the work to which he applied it. [ 
desire to append two remarks to this 
1. The first is, that the common @ priori 
objection, which M. Pasteur so well expressed 
in his memoir, to heterogeny in all forms— 
viz., that it is a doctrine which has been 
gradually driven from all the higher forms of life 
in exact proportion as our observation of them 
has become more exact, until at last it has been 
compelled to take refuge in those lowest forms 
which wg are almost or altogether unable to ob- 
serve, is really of little or no force. Its cogency 
depends on analogy, and the analogy has no ex- 
istence. It is quite equally to be expected @ 
priori, that if any forms of life are generated 
spontaneously, they will be the very lowest and 
simplest forms, and since these happen to be also 
the most minute, the objection loses its whole 
force. And it is also a thing to be expected that 
we should find only the lowest forms—the earliest 
i. e., in the scale of existence—produced under 
the disadvantageous circumstances in which they 
must be placed in such experiments as those 
above detailed. 
‘*The other remark is this—that, so far as my 
resent researches have led me, I cannot but 
look upon improvement in the construction of 
microscopes, and increase of their power, as the 
only way in which our means of investigation of 
such questions as the production of bacterium is 
likely to be largely increased. The #5 object- 
lass recently constructed by Messrs. Powell and 
Talat, of which a notice has appeared in the 
Proceedings of the Royal Society, has already 
shown something like an appearance of structure 
in these minute objects, and leaves, I think, no 
doubt about their organic character.” 
‘¢On the Magnetic Character of the Iron-built 
Armour-plated Battery ‘ Pervenetz’ of the Im- 
rial Russian Navy.” By Capt. J. Belavenetz, 
2.1.N., Superintendent of the Compass Obser- 
vatory at St. Petersburg. Communicated by 
Mr. Archibald Smith, Corresponding Member of 
the Scientific Committee of the Imperial Russian 
Navy. Werefer to this communication in another 
column. 





GEOLOGICAL Socrery.—May 10.—Mr. W. J. 
Hamilton, President, in the chair. 

Messrs. A. Bennett, Marazion, Cornwall ; J. 
Brown, Q.C., of the Middle Temple, 54 Avenue- 
road, Regent’s Park ; the Rev. J. Magens Mello, 
Incumbent of St. Thomas’s, Brampton, Chester- 
field ; and G. Noakes, 3 Grosvenor Villas, St. 
Bartholomew Row, Holloway, were elected 
Fellows. 

The following communications were read :— 

1. “On the Azoic and Paleozoic Rocks of 
Southern New Brunswick.” By Mr. G. F. 
Matthew. Communicated by Dr. J. W. Daw- 
son, F.R.S. 

After briefly narrating the history of the 
geology of the region, the author described 
each of the formations successively in detail ; 
namely, the Laurentian (Portland series), Hu- 
ronian (Coldbrook group), Lower Silurian (St. 
John group), Upper Silurian, Middle and Upper 


Devonian (including the Bloomsbury up, 
Little River group, and Mispeck group), Lower 
Carboniferous and Carboniferous. The only im- 


rtant hiatus is, therefore, that wherein the 

renton limestones and Hudson River shales 
should fall, and these formations probably 
form part of the Lower Silurian rocks 
already known. Mr. Matthew then stated that 
it is now a well-established fact that throughout 
Palzozoic time the centre of the North American 
continent was comparatively stable, the whole 
series of formations being found in continuous 
and conformable succession, from the base of the 
Silurian to the summit of the Permian. The 
stratigraphical peculiarities of the several for- 
mations in regard to their mutual relations were 
next described ; and the author inferred the 
existence of at least three breaks, and possibly a 
fourth (between the two sections of the Car- 
boniferous system) in the Paleozoic series of 
Acadia ; namely, between the Huronian and the 
Silurian, between the Lower and Upper Silurian, 
and between the ‘‘ Middle and Upper Devonian ” 
and the ‘‘ Lower Devonian and Upper Silurian.” 

2. ‘Results of Geological Observations in 
Baden and Franconia.” By Dr. F. Sandberger, 
For. Corr. G.S, Communicated by the President. 
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In this paper Dr. Sandberger communicated 
the results he has arrived at by the study of 
the Paleozoic, Triassic, and Jurassic Beds of 
Baden and Franconia. Theso-called ‘‘transition 
formation” of the Black Forest he had previously 
ascertained to be Lower Carboniferous: it is im- 
mediately succeeded by the strata of Berghaupten 
near Offenberg, which also occur in Alsace. Near 

u occurs a species of Pterophyllum 3ft. 
long, which affords a new proof of the close con- 
nexion between the Triassic and Palzeozoic floras ; 
and to this fact may be added the discovery of 
a true Schizopteris in the Letten-coal near 
Wiirzberg. This connexion Dr. Sandberger also 
considers more perceptible in the fauna than has 
hitherto been supposed. The Wellenkalk, 
Muschelkalk, and itten-coal appear better de- 
veloped in Franconia than elsewhere in Germany, 
and the clearness of the stratification leaves no 
doubt about the order of succession. Amongst 
the results of a comparison of the Thiiringian 


and Swabian types with those near Wiirzburg | 
| points in which he believed to be new. 


is the discovery of the fauna of Recoaro and 
Mickelschiitz in the Middle Wellenkalk ; and 
the author remarks that as the rocks of the 
Alpine so-called Muschelkalk entirely agree with 
the Wellenkalk of his district, that rock ought 
henceforth be called Wellenkalk ; for no repre- 
sentative of the true (Upper) Muschelkalk has 
hitherto been observed in the Alps. The Juras- 
sic rocks occurring in Baden he refers to the 
Cornbrash and the Inferior Oolite. 


3. ‘On the Changes rendered necessary in the 
Geological Map of South Africa, by recent Dis- 
coveries of Fossils.” By Dr. R. N. Rubidge. 


Dr. Rubidge first called attention to a former 
aper, in which he pointed out the occurrence of 
Sectecntal beds of sandstone resting on the up- 
turned edges of gneiss, and continuous with 
inclined sandstone of like kind, interstrati- 
fied with gneiss. He therefore conjectured 
that the Clay-slate and Bokkeveldt schist, 
which Bain considered distinct, belonged to one 
formation, that they are of the same age as the 
gneiss, and that the ‘‘ Carboniferous rocks” of 
the Eastern province were not separable from the 
clay-slate, which Mr. Bain had called primitive 
clay-slate. It follows from this that if the clay- 
slate proved Devonian, as Dr. Rubidge believed it 
would, the horizontal quartzite must be much 
newer, and probably an outlying mass of the Dicy- 
nodon-rocks. He explained these phenomena by 
supposing that rocks of widely different ages had 
been metamorphosed into masses having the 
same mineralogical characters. The discovery 
of certain fossils has lately verified the con- 
jecture respecting the Devonian age of the clay- 
slates and Bokkeveldt rocks; and Dr. Rubidge 
therefore infers that the rest of the old rocks are 
of the same age. Finally, the discovery of a 
Calamite in the sandstone, not unlike some speci- 
_ mens b2longing to the same genus found in the 
Dicyn>don-rocks, renders the probability of the 
truth of the second conjecture very great. 





Royvat AsTRoNomicat Socrery.—April 12.— 
Mr. Warren De La Rue, President, in the chair. 

Messrs. 8S. B. Kincaid, Streatham Hill; R. P. 
Roupell, Q.C., 13, Park Lane ; and Lieutenant 
Alexander B. Brown, R.A., Gibraltar, were 
elected Fellows. 

The paper read was as follows :— 

**On an Aluminium Bronze Transit Axis, and 
on certain new Methods of Adjusting Transit 
> ean by Lieutenant-Colonel A. Strange, 

-R.S. 

The author referred to a former paper, read 
in November, 1862, and published in the 
Monthly Notices, in which he had advocated the 
use of aluminium bronze for the construction of 
astronomical instruments. He stated that the 
metal, which he had since extensively employed, 
answered all his expectations with one exception 
—it was not found so suitable for receiving 
graduation as he had hoped, in consequence of 
its tarnishing morereadily than was expected, and 
also because of the difficulty of producing in cast 
metal a continuous surface absolutely free from 
defects. It was feared also, at one time, that large 
and complex castings could not be produced with 
sufficient certainty, the metal in question having 
the property of running sluggishly in the mould, 
and of solidifying more quickly than other mate- 
rials. But Colonel Strange remarked that this 
had not discouraged him, feeling certain as he 
did that the proper mode of treating this alloy 
would be discovered ; and that this belief has 
already received confirmation is testified by the 
specimen now exhibited to the society. It con- 
sists of the transit axis of a transit instrument, 
whose focal length is to be five feet. The axis 
is of the usual modern form—namely, a central 





cube between two cones. Its length between 
the bearings is 334 inches ; the central cube is 9 
inches by the side, the average thickness of 
the metal is 0°15 of an inch, its weight is only 
56 lbs. It is cast hollow and in one single 
piece. It has numerous’ internal strengthening 
webs ; and, as will be at once perceived by those 
conversant with such subjects, it is an exceed- 
ingly difficult form to cast in any metal. This 
admirable result has been achieved by Messrs. 
Cooke, of York, whose firm is one of the very 
few in the optical profession who include found- 
ing amongst their operations. Colonel Strange 
added that this alloy being three times more 
rigid than gun-metal, the axis now exbibited in 
a single casting is probably the stiffest transit 
axis in existence. 

Colonel Strange then proceeded to describe the 
proposed arrangements for adjusting the instru- 
ment, under three heads—l. Adjustments for 
azimuth and horizontality. 2. The attachment 
of the level. 3. The method of collimating, some 


1. The adjustments for azimuth and horizon- 
tality are usually effected by means of sliding 
plates, variously arranged. Colonel Strange ex- 
pressed himself as strongly opposed, generally, 
to the use of slides for such purposes, and par- 
ticularly for the latter purpose, where the slide, 
being vertical, requires excessive clamping to 
retain it in its place. Where there is such 
clamping, there must exist great and irregular 
tension, whatever the perfection of the workman- 
ship, and he remarked that, wherever such 
strains occur, the parts have a tendency both 
slowly to accommodate themselves thereto, and 
also suddenly to become displaced under the in- 
fluence of any external agency, such as rapid 
change of temperature or accidental shocks. 

To obviate this evil Colonel Strange proposes 
the following arrangement for levelling the axis. 
A massive cast-iron tribrach will be fixed on the 
stone pier, retained by a central bolt which will 
admit of free expansion symmetrically from the 
centre outwards. Upon this will stand a second 
tribrach of gun-metal carrying the bearing of the 
pivot. Bach arm of this second tribrach is pro- 
vided at its extremity with a vertical screw. 
These three screwsstand in three radial V grooves 
cut in the lower cast-iron tribrach, no other 
means of attachment being necessary. The gun- 
metal tribrach has also, therefore, perfect freedom 
of expansion from the centre outwards. The 
three screws, which resemble the foot-screws of 
a theodolite, confer the power of raising or lower- 
ing the pivot ; and they are so disposed, that by 
the use of a single screw in the final adjustment 
great delicacy is attainable. This plan may be 
summed up by saying that it aims at substituting 
the constant force of gravity for the variable 
force of mechanical pressure, as the agent for 
preserving the instrument in adjustment. 

The arrangement for azimuthal rectification 
consists also of two tribrachs. But in this case, 
two of the feet of the upper one simply rest on 
the plane surface of the lower one, whilst the 
third foot enters a hole, and forms a centre round 
which the gun-metal tribrach, and the pivot 
which it supports, revolves azimuthally to a 
limited extent under the influence of a pair of 
antagonizing screws. 

The pivots rest in ‘* segmental bearings,” 
similar to those introduced by the Astronomer 
Roya!, and now becoming universally used. To 
admit of their adapting themselves to the pivots 
under any change ae I in the position of their 
respective tribrach supports, they are formed in 
a separate piece of metal, the lower surface of 
which is part of a sphere resting in a spherical cup. 

2. The Transit Axis Level. Used as this 
generally has been, it has informed the observer 
whether or not the pivots are in the same 
horizontal plane. This, Colonel Strange re- 
marked, is not sufficient. What requires to be 
known is whether or not the telescope describes 
a true vertical plane. If the axis had either no 
flexure, or perfectly symmetrical flexure, the 
latter postulate might be inferred from the 
former. But since there must always be flexure 
in such masses, and since it is impossible to 
ensure even symmetry of form or dimensions, 
much less homogeneity of structure in the 
material employed, it is not safe to trust to such 
an inference. If, for instance, the flexure of 
the axis took place somewhere between its 
centre and one extremity, instead of mathemati- 
cally at its centre, as it been assumed to do ; 
and if the point of flexure should not always be 
the same for all elevations of the instrument, it 
is evident that the relation between the telescope 
and the axis will not that character of 
invariability which the use of the level applied 
to the pivots takes for granted. The plan now 
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brought forward by Colonel Strange for meeting 
this objection is due to Mr. Cooke, of York. It 
consists in suspending a level, or several levels, 
to the tube of the telescope itself, close to the 
central cube of the axis. is level will there- 
fore watch the telescope instead of the pivots ; 
and it can be referred to at all elevations, even 
at the zenith, in which position the ordinary 
stri level is inapplicable. The level so 
suspended will be provided with all the adjust- 
ments necessary for placing it parallel to the 
mathematical axis of the instrument. 

The author remarked that levels had frequently 
been suspended from transit axes before ; but in 
all cases known to him their points of suspension 
had always been somewhere between the centre 
of the axis and its pivots, and such an arrange- 
ment seems oineiallle to have been adopted for 
convenience’ sake, not for the purpose of fulfilling 
the fundamental conditions of the problem. 

3. The Method of Collimating. It is in- 
tended to employ mercurial reflection for this 
a. As the instrument under notice will 

ye used in the Field Observations of the great 
Indian Survey, there will not perhaps exist the 
same facilities for protecting the surface of quick- 
silver from the disturbances of wind. The 
author stated that to obviate this evil Mr. Cooke 
had proposed to float on the mercury a dise of 
glass, the lower surface of which would thus 
orm a brilliant reflector. All due care would be 
taken to make the disc plane and parallel ; but 
as the vessel containing the mercury would be 
made to revolve in azimuth, any mechanical 
defects in the form or structure of the glass 
would be eliminated by reversal. 

An interesting discussion took place on this 
paper, in the course of which the President 
remarked: The introduction of the mode of 
level Mr. Cooke did me the honour of communi- 
cating to me some time ago, and it struck me 
as a very highly important addition to the 
transit instrument. I don’t know that I should 
say that with regard to a large fixed instrument, it 
fulfils all the possible conditions which one could 
conceive as arising, and which it is desirable to 
know the full bearing of; and therefore for a 
large or fixed instrument, I should think that 
collimating telescopes fixed at various angles 
from the vertex would be a very desirable 
addition. Still, what is here proposed allows us to 
determine the flexure of the axis itself in almost 
every angular position ; and such means applied 
to what I think I have rightly understood to be 
a transportable instrument is of the utmost im- 
a and I do not ny 5 that, in the 

istory of astronomy, we have ever had an 
instrument the construction of which has been 
so perfectly conceived as in the -present in- 
strument. I must say that the attention which 
is now being paid to the instrumental portion of 
the Great Indian Survey does great credit to 
Colonel Strange and to our English opticians. 
I believe Mr. Cooke is directing his attention to 
one series of instruments, and Messrs. Troughton 
and Simms to another ; and I think that, for all 
observations of extreme accuracy, instruments 
manufactured in England will vie with those 
produced on the Continent, and, most probably, 
will surpass them. 

‘** On the Star Baily Lalande 14,512 and Nebula 
(H) IV. 45. By Dr. Schultz, Junior Professor of 
Astronomy at the University of Upsala. 

The author, with reference to Mr. Knott's 
letter in the Monthly Notices, 1865, January 13, 
p. 62, communicates a set of recent determina- 
tions of the relative places of star Bail. Lal. 
14,512 and the Neb. (Ht) IV. 45 (= h 450.) 

All the results of modern observations differ 
from the determinations of Sir J. Herschel and 
Admiral Smyth by very nearly the same amount 
as Mr. Knott's. ether this difference should 
be attributed to an equal error committed by the 
two elder observers (a supposition in itself very 
improbable), or to a really existing relative 
Proper Motion, is probably as yet not possible to 
decide. But so much appearsat least to be certain 
that, even if a proper motion has existed, it must 
have been of the Neb. h 450 and not of the Lal. 
star, which from Lalande’s epoch very probably 
has not varied in position. 

‘*Note on the Nebulous Star 45 (H) IV., 
Geminorum.” By George Knott, Esq. 

**On the variable Star 7 Argus and the Sur- 
rounding Nebula.” By Mr. F. Abbott. 

‘**T was glad to notice the communications to 
the Royal Astronomical Society on the subject 
by E. B. Powell, Esq., of Madras, which were 
in the Monthly Notices, and wish that he had 
entered more fully into the continued 
that are constantly taking place in the surround- 
ing Nebula of » Argus. I have taken my 
starting-point from the Cape Observations, and 
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the quotations given in my former notes from 
Sir J. Herschel’s description has always accorded 
with the conception of my own mind ; and every 
time I observe the object I am more convinced 
that the whole ag surrounding » Argus is 
breaking up into Stars. 

**In my ener notes I described the so-called 
dark e as resembling in shape a clearly- 
defined ‘‘ crooked billet :” it now assumes a very 
different form, and what is singular, Sir J. 
Herschel describes « Crucis in glowing colours— 
‘like arich piece of jewellery ’—but he is silent 
as to the colours of the stars around » Argus. 
In my former notes I mentioned many of them 
as being of a ruddy colour, but now they are of 
decided colours—blue, n, and red, the two 
former predominating—if the telescope is turned 
from one object to the other it will be seen that 
although Sir John has not overdrawn the beauty 
of Ag na the object » Argus is now much 
more superb, 7 standing out sharp and clearamidst 
a large field full of richly-coloured gems, with 
only a very small patch of nebulous matter. 

‘*On an Appearance Presented by the Spots 
on the Planet Mars.” By Mr. C. G. Talmage. 

** Occultation of w Leonis, 1865, April 5.”” By 
the same. 

Comet I., 1864, and the New Comet ob- 
served in Australia, formed the subject of com- 
munications from Mr. John Tebbutt, jun,, and 
others. 

Extract of a Letter by B. A. Gould, Esq., to 
the Astronomer Royal, announcing the deaths of 
Messrs. Bond and Gilliss, was read. 





ZooLocicaAL Socrety.—May 9.—Dr. J. E. 
Gray, F.R.S., V.-P., in the chair. 

Further communications were read from Mr. 
E. L. Layard, of Cape Town, Corr. Memb., on 
a supposed new species of zebra discovered by 
Mr. Chapman in South Africa.—A communica- 
tion was read from Dr. G. Hartlaub, For. Memb., 
describing two new species of African birds, 
proposed to be called 7'chitrea spekii, and Saxicola 
spectabilis, The former species had been dis- 
covered by the late Captain Speke, during his 
last — the latter by Captain Bulger, 
Corr. Memb. of the Society, at Windvigelberg, 
in the Cape Colony.—Mr. Sclater pointed out 
the characters of a new Accipitrine bird from 
Costa Rica, proposed to be called Leucopternis 
princeps.—A paper was read by Mr. J. Yate 
Johnson, Corr. Memb., describing a new form of 
Trichiuroid fishes obtained at Madeira, proposed 
to be called Nealotus tripes, and giving remarks 
on the genus Dicrotus.—Dr. Gray read a paper 
on the development of the sternal callosities in 
Cyclanosteus senegalensis, and on the synonyma 
of Cyclanosteus, and the allied genera of tor- 
toises.—Dr. Cobbold called the attention of the 
meeting to a new and remarkable discovery in 
helminthology recently made by Professor 
Leuckart.—A paper was read by Mr. A. G, 
Butler, describ six new species of Diurnal 
Lepidoptera in the collection of the British 
Museum. 


British ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.— 
May 10.—Annual General Meeting.—Dr. James 
Copland, F.R.8., V.P., in the chair. The re- 
port of the auditors, the balance-sheet of the 
treasurer's accounts, and the list of associates 
elected, withdrawn, deceased, and proposed to 
be removed from the list of associates wed — 

t of their subscriptions, were read an 
adopted. 

e state of the Association was pronounced 
to be very satisfactory, an increase of fifty-five 
membersin the year, fifteen withdrawals, thirteen 
deaths, and six to be removed. A balance of 
26/. 6s. 4d. in favour of the Society, and every 
amount discharged. Thanks for services were 
voted to the President, officers, auditors, &c., 
were to, and a ballot taken for the execu- 
tive for the session 1865-66, when the following 
were reported to be elected :— 

President : The Duke of Cleveland, K.G. Vice- 
Presidents: The Earl of Effingham; the Lord 
Boston ; the Lord Houghton; Sir Charles R. 
Boughton, Bart. ; Messrs. G. Godwin, F.R.S., 
F.S.A., N. Gould, F.S.A., T. J. Pettigrew, 
F.R.S., F.S.A., J. R. Planché, Rouge Croix ; 
Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson, D.C.L., F.R.S. ; T. 
Wright, F.S.A. Treasurer: T. J. Pettigrew, 
F.R.S., F.S.A. Sub-Treasurer: G. M. Hills. 
Secretaries: H. Syer Cuming, E. Roberts, 
F.S.A., E. Levien, F.S.A. Secretary for Foreign 

: T. Wright, F.S.A. Palewogra- 


pher & Sra, ee Curator and Librarian: 





Draughtsman: H. C. 
ee Messrs. G. G. Adams, G, 


Goldismid, F.S.A., W. D. Haggard, F.S.A., J. 





O. Halliwell, F.R.S.,F.S.A., J. Heywood, F.R.S., 
F.S.A., G. Vere Irving, F.S.A. Scot., T. W. 
King, F.8S.A., York Herald, J. Lee, LL.D., 
F.R.S., F.S.A., W. Calder Marshall, R.A., R. 
N. Philipps, F.S.A., J. W. Previté, S. R. Solly, 
F.R.S., F.S.A., G. Tomine, M.P., F.S.A., C. 
F. Whiting. Auditors: John Kirke, C. H. 
Savory. 

The Chairman announced that the Congress 
would be held at Durham, August 21 to 26, in- 
clusive, under the presidency of the Duke of 
Cleveland, K.G. 

Thanks were voted to the Chairman, and the 
meeting adjourned. 





Royat Astatic Socrery.—May 15.—Sir E. 
Colebrooke, Bart., M.P., President, in the chair. 
W. C. Gainer, Esq., M.A., E. Foxton Firby, 
Esq., and Professor A. Ameuney, were elected 
resident members.—The paper read was by J. 
Muir, Esq., LL.D., D.C.L., ‘‘ Notice of some of 
the Goddesses of the Vedic Hymns,” treating 
especially of Sarasvati, Aranydni, Rak4, 
Sinivati, Gungf, ’Sraddha, Lakshmi, and ’Sri. 





PuotrocraPuic Socrety.—May 9.—Mr. James 
Glaisher, V.P., F.R.S.,inthechair. Messrs. John 
A. Rowland, J. W. Rimington, and M. Herville 
Briggs, were elected members of the Society. 

Major Russell read a lengthened communica- 
tion on ‘‘ Dry Plate Photography,” and detailed 
his mode of operating, by which he had ob- 
tained pictures of living objects, boats on the 
water, &c., in less than a second of time. The 

aper was extensively illustrated by examples of 
his success. 

Mr. Ross exhibited an extensive series of 
views taken by a new doublet lens. Mr. How 
submitted pictures taken with Harrison’s globe 
lens, by J. Sache, of Nassau. Mr. Hughes, 
of Ryde, also exhibited a series of pictures of 
the different vessels forming the Channel Fleet. 
These were of great beauty, and attracted much 
attention. 

After a congratulation from the chairman on 
the success which had attended the soirée of the 
Society on the previous evening, the meeting 
adjourned to the 13th of June, when Mr. Pettitt 
will read a paper on Binographs. 





Roya Institute oF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. — 
May 1.—-Mr. George E. Street, Vice-President, 
in the chair. The following were elected office- 
bearers for the ensuing year: President: Alex- 
ander J. B. Beresford-Hope, D.C.L., F.S.A., 
Honorary Fellow. Vice-Presidents: Messrs. C. C. 
Nelson, G. E. Street, and T. Hayter Lewis. 
Honorary Secretaries: Messrs. J. P. Seddon and 
C. F. Hayward. . Honorary Secretary for Foreign 
Correspondence: C. C. Nelson. Ordinary Mem- 
bers of Council: Messrs. A. Ashpitel, E. M. 
Barry, James Bell, W. A. Boulnois, Raphael 
Brandon, J. Gibson, E. PT Anson, Edwin Nash, 
Wyatt Papworth, 8. 8. Teulon, J. Whiepcord, 
W. White, M. Digby Wyatt. Country Members : 
Messrs. J. H. Chamberlain, Birmingham ; R. K. 
Penson, Kidwelly, South Wales. Treasurer: 
Sir Walter R. Farquhar, Bart. Honorary Soli- 
citor: Frederic Onvry. Auvuditors: F. P. Cocke- 
rell, Fellow ; R. H. Carpenter, Associate. The 
annual report and balance-sheets were read, dis- 
cussed, and adopted. Votes of thanks were 
given to the past President, Mr. T. L. Donaldson, 
on his retirmg, to the retiring officers, and 
others. 





EDINBURGH. 

Royat Soctrry.—May 1.—Professor Chris- 
tison in the chair. 

1. ‘* Some Observations on the Cuticle in Re- 
lation to Evaporation.” By John Davy, M.D., 
F.R.S.L. & E. Communicated by Mr. Turner. 
In this paper the author related a number of ex- 
periments which he had undertaken for the 
pr se of establishing, on a more satisfactory 

asis than had hitherto been attempted, the in- 
fluence exercised by the integument on retarding 
evaporation both in plants and animals. 

2. ‘*On Hydrogen in its Relations to the 
Medium of Light, Water, Air, the Organic Ele- 
ments, and a few others.” By John Macvicar, 
D.D. Communicated by Dr. Ronalds. 

3. ‘* Note on a Singular Experiment in Mag- 
netism.” By Professor Tait. Lron-filings strewn 
on a aes late appear to be attracted by a 

etic pole held above, but repeiled by a pole 
held sales | the plate. The oxplenttion rs 
tremely simple. 

4. **On some Congenital Deformities of the 
— Sk _ B William Turner, M.B. In 

i e author continued his investiga- 
Sieen a ts influence exercised by ture 
synostosis on the production of ial deformi- 
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ties. He described two additional cases of sca- 
phocephalus to those he had already recorded in 
the Natural History Review for January, 1864, 
One of these was in a living person, the other in 
the skull of an ancient Egyptian mummy. He 
also described an adult skull exhibiting remark- 
able congenital deficiencies in the parietal and 
occipital bones, and discussed the causes which 
had led to their production. 

5. ** On Saturated Vapours.” By Professor W. 
J. M. Rankine. 

6. ‘* On the Ganglia and Nerves of the Heart, 
and on their connexion with the Cerebro-spinal 
and Sympathetic Systems in Mammalia.” By J. 
B. Pettigrew, M.D. 





IRELAND. 


Royal GEOLOGICAL Socrery.— May 10.—Mr. 
G. Sanders in the chair. 

Mr. Jukes, F.R.S., read a paper—‘‘ Notes for 
a Comparison Between the Rocks of the South- 
West of Ireland, those of North Devon, and of 
Rhenish Prussia, in the neighbourhood of 
Coblentz.” 

The author first gave a sketch of the structure 
of the south-west of Ireland, with especial 
reference to the determination of the age of the 
carboniferous slate. He pointed out that the 
old red sandstone, which in Wexford and Water- 
ford is precisely like that of the opposite 
counties of South Wales, thickens towards the 
westward, till in Cork and Kerry it attains a 
thickness of many thousand feet. It is also 
affected by slaty cleavage to such an extent as 
to become a clay slate formation. Notwith- 
standing these petrological changes, it is seen to 
be the same old red sandstone, by its physical 
continuity from one district to the other. One 
persistent ridge of it extends from Dursey Island 
and Berehaven to Dungarvan Bay, and the upper- 
most bedsof that, after being concealed fe renin. or 
two under the carboniferous limestone of Fermoy 
and Lismore, rise again to the northward, and 
the whole formation reappears in the Commeragh 
Mountains, and may then be followed to the east, 
past the city of Waterford itself. This old red 
sandstone is thrown into numerous large anti- 
clinal and synclinal folds, about axes which at 
first run east and west, but, as they are followed 
westwards, gradually curve to the west-south- 
west. Through the counties of Wexford, Water- 
ford, Kilkenny, Tipperary, and Limerick, and 
in the northern parts of Cork and Kerry, this 
old red sandstone is covered by the carboniferous 
limestone, with some beds of black shale inter- 
vening between the two, for which the most con- 
venient name is the ‘lower limestone shale.” 
This may be said to vary from 20 to 200 or 300 
feet in thickness. Mr. Jukes proposed the name 
of ‘‘ Coomhola grits” for the grit beds, which form 
occasionally masses of 2,000 or 3,000 feet in the 
lower part of the carboniferous slate, though in 
others they form mere local beds of sandstone, 
occuring either singly or in groups of twenty or 
thirty feet. Mr. Jukes then referred to the pub- 
lished ‘‘ Explanations ” of the maps of the Geolo- 
gical Survey, especially those of Cork Harbour 
(sheet 187, &c.,) and Bantry Bay (sheet 192), in 
which the geology had been described by himself, 
and the fossils by Mr. Baily, in proof of the 
supposition that this carboniferous slate, including 
the Coomhola grits, was contemporaneous with 
the carboniferous limestone, resting, like it, on 
the old red sandstone below, and covered, like 
it, by the coal measures above. He believed 
that they were formed in different parts of the 
same sea, mud and sand being deposited in one 
part while limestone was being produced in 
another, from the growth of marine animals, 
especially forests of encrinites. Taking this pro- 
position, as established by the work of the Geolo- 
gical Survey in the south-west of Ireland, he 
used it to solve the problem of the classification 
of the Devonian rocks of Great Britain and 
Europe. In a visit to the neighbourhood of 
Barnstaple, in the autumn of 1861, Mr. Jukes 
found that both rocks and fossils were iden- 
tical with those of the south-west of Ireland. 
With respect to the neighbourhood of Coblentz, 
Mr. Jukes was also struck with the remarkable 
identity in the minute lithological characters of 
the mass of the rocks with those of the carboni- 
ferous slate of Cork, while on the margin of the 
high land of the age - he found some quarries 
in red and yellow sandstone age | like the 
upper old red sandstone of Ireland. These beds 
certainly rose from beneath the grey slates and 
grits, while high up above them were beds con- 
taining Posidonomya, and their seams of coaly 
matter (‘‘coal-rods”) that might represent the 
base of the Irish coal measures. It seemed to 
him, therefore, as probable that future research 
would enable us to classify the rocks, both of 
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Devon and the Rhenish provinces, by reference to 
those of the south of Ireland, and that British 
and Continental geologists must look to Ireland 
for the key that was to open to them the hitherto 
closed mystery of the exact chronological classi- 
fication of the beds which intervene between the 
Upper Silurian rocks and the coal measures. 

fessor Haughton expressed his entire con- 
cordance with that part of Mr. Jukes’ paper 
which did away with the Devonian system as a 
separate formation, and showed that the three 
subdivisions of the strata in the south of Ire- 
land—viz., the carboniferous limestone, carbo- 
niferous slate, and the Coomhola grits are con- 
temporaneous with each other. The view that 
the rocks in the south of Ireland were not 
Devonian, and therefore different from those 
found in other parts of the island, was that 
which had been maintained for many years by 
Trish geologists, 2nd he was glad to see that Mr. 
Jukes was now a convert to their opinions. He 
had also examined the rocks of Devonshire and 
of Rhenish Prussia, and had been quite unable 
to make out Professor Sedgwick’s Devonian 
system there at all. 

Mr. W. H. Baily agreed with Mr. Jukes as to 
the general identity of the oe of fossils from 
the carboniferous slate with those of the car- 
boniferous limestone, and to the great similarity 
between the carboniferous slate fossils of the 
south of Ireland with those of North Devon. 

Mr. Jukes, in reply, stated that the Coomhola 
grits had been always considered asa part of the 
carboniferous slate, and not as a special series, 
though at Bantry Bay they attain a thickness 
of 2,000 or 3,000 feet. There are at the 
same time in them certain characteristic fossil 
forms, such as curtonoius and cucullea, He 
did not think that this paper could fairly 
be called a recantation of former opinions, as he 
did not think he had ever expressed views mate- 
rially different from what he brought forward 
now. As to the section which he exhi- 
bited, he did not know that any Irish geo- 
logist had ever put forward the view advocated 
in it—viz., that the carboniferous slate was con- 
temporaneous with the carboniferous limestone. 
Sir R. Griffith makes the carboniferous lime- 
stone above the slate, not contemporaneous with 
it. In answer to a question by Professor 
Haughton, he remarked that he did not wish to 
jump to the conclusion that there is no Devonian 
formation at all. No one was more ready than 
he (Mr. Jukes) to throw off authority when it 
was not supported by evidence derived from hard 
work ; ol in the case of his own old teacher in 
the science—Professor Sedgwick—and his present 
chief—Sir R. Murchison—there were few men 
living who had gone through more hard work, 
hammer in hand, in the various districts which 
they had explored. 

Mr Scott, on behalf of Dr. Carte, exhibited a 
ee of an antler of a megaceros, which 
showed the impression of a canon bone on the 


palm. 











MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 





MONDAY, May 22. 
Grocrarnicat, at §.30.—15 Whitehall Place. 


TUESDAY, May 23. 

Royat Institution, at 4.—Albemarle Street. 
Chemistry : ” Professor Frankland. 

Eruno.oeicat, at 8,—4 St. Martin’s Place. Anniversary. 

Civin_ Exarnerrs, at 8.—25 Great George Street, Westminster. 
1 Discussion upon Mr. Fletcher's paper “On the Maintenance 
of Railway Rolling Stock.” 2. “The Telegraph to India, and 
its Extension to Australia and China :” Sir Charles T. Bright. 

Mepicau anp CurrvuraicaL, at 8.30,—53 Berners Street, Oxford 
Street. 

Zooioeicat, at 8.30.—11 Hanover Square. 1. “On a New 
Form of Extinct Birds Allied to Dinornis:” Professor Owen. 
2. ** Description of a New Shell from Port Jackson:” Mr. G. 
F. Angus. 


Anniversary. 


“On Organic 


WEDNESDAY, May 24, 

Lixyean, at 3.—Burlington House, 

Royat Iwystirvriox, at 4.—Albemarle Street. 
Chemistry :” Professor Frankland. 

Soctery or Arrs, at 8.—John Street, Adelphi. 

Grotocicat, at 8.—Somerset House. 1. “ Additional Observa- 
tions on the Raised Beach of Sangatte, with Reference to the 
Date of the English Channel, and the Presence of Loess in 
the Cliff Section :” Mr. Joseph Prestwich. 2. ** On the Super- 
ficial Deposits of the Valley of the Medway, with Remarks on 
the Denudation of the Weald:” Mr. C. le Neve Foster, and 
Mr. William Topley. 

ArcHeonocicaL Association, at 8.30.—32 Sackville Street. 
“Obituary Notices of Associates Deceased in 1864:” by the 

urer, 


*On Organic 


THURSDAY, May 25. 
TaQvanRtes, at 8.—Somerset House, 
FRIDAY, May 26. 

Rorat Iwstrrvrion, at &.—Albemarle Street. “On the Determi- 
nation by the Spectrum Analysis of the Rate of e of 
Crystalloid Substances into and out of the Tissues of the 
Living Body :” B. H. Bence Jones. 

SATURDAY, May 27. 
Roya Boranic, at 3.45.—Inner Circle, Regent’s Park. 


Rovat Lysrirvriox, at 4.—Albemarle Street. “On Meteoro 
logy: ” Mr. A. Herschel. 





ART. 


ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 
[Second Notice. ] 


ANDSEER contributes no work that equals 
in power the grand picture of the Polar 
bears turning over the relics of Sir John 
Franklin’s expedition, by which he proved the 
vitality of his genius in the exhibition of last 
year. ‘‘ Prosperity” (102) and ‘* Adversity” 
(112) illustrate the hackneyed story of ‘‘ the 
high-mettled racer,” familiar as a stock piece 
at Astley’s, under the old management, 
and as a favourite theme of that clever 
lithographic artist, Victor Adam. Landseer 
depicts, with consummate mastery of the subject, 
the contrast presented by the condition of a 
thoroughbred horse in his youth, well groomed, 
tended, and cared for, the favourite of a gentle 
mistress, and the pride of the stables, with that 
of the same animal in his old age, broken down 
by hard work and ill usage, despised and 
neglected, left to shift for himself in the 
wretched cab-yard, while his master is drinking 
in the reeking taproom of a pot-house hard by. 


Both pictures are suggestive, and if the 
subject is stale, the moral to be drawn 


from it does not the less press on the atten- 
tion of all who are concerned in the manage- 
ment and care of those noble and ill - used 
animals. Both pictures show that the painter has 
no equal in profound knowledge and obser- 
vation of the animal he paints, but the latter 
is the greater work of art. The rat smelling at 
a withered rose is a touching incident, by which 
the mind is made to revert to the brilliant, 
flower-spangled lawn of the mansion, at the en- 
trance of which the old horse once pawed the 
ground in charge of a well-appointed groom, and 
waited the coming of his mistress. Old as the 
story is, it has never been so well told. Sir 
Edwin’s sketch of himself, with a dog looking 
over each shoulder, sets before us an unmistak- 
able image of his powerful and capacious head, 
with the piercing, intelligent eye that nothing 
escapes. Is he sketching us? we almost ask. 
Much may be said in disparagement of this 
sketch. In one sense it is slight enough, but in 
another, and higher sense, it displays finish of 
a high order, and looked at from a proper point 
of view, it illustrates that mastery of relief 
which is the great characteristic of Land- 
seer’s technical power, in the midst of all his 
contemporaries. A more valid objection has 
been made to the presenceof the dogs. Certainly 
the title of ‘‘ Connoisseurs” seems to show an 
intention of giving a human character to the 
animals which is always objectionable. It may, 
however, be intended for a sly touch of satire. 
In either case, the picture will become a valuable 
record of the painter himself, and of the sym- 
pathies which have made him the greatest animal 
painter of his time. The small picture called 
‘* Déjetiner a la Fourchette ” (81), said to be a 
ortrait of Lord Amberley when a child, is 
hardly worthy of the painter's reputation. 
Frith’s picture of ‘‘The Marriage of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales” is the most at- 
tractive work in the exhibition. The crowd 
about it is so great, that except early in the 
morning or late in the evening, it is not possible 
to see it as a whole. No more difficult or thank- 
less task can be undertaken by a painter than 
the representation of a great state ceremonial, in 
the execution of which he is necessarily bound 
by the conventional arrangement of the chief 
actors, hampered by the indispensable conditions 
of portraiture, and hindered at every step of his 
work by the whims or fancies of the more or less 
prominent personages of the assembly. © The 
nobler sentiments called forth by the scene itself, 
the loyalty, reverence, and worship evoked by 
the presence of a widowed Queen at the nuptials 
of her first-born son, triumph, at least for a mo- 
ment, over the mere material lendour of 
the pageant. It is perhaps yond the 
reach of art—certainly it is beyond the 
power of any living artist—to reproduce 
the sentiment which ennobled the t. 
Therefore the artist is reduced to the mere 
representation of a company of ladies and 
gentlemen splendidly attired, and who, arranged 
according to the laws of a strict Court etiquette, 
look like heraldic figures, all of whom must, 
nevertheless, be recognisable on his canvas. It 
is unpromising work, and, to a great artist, very 
wearisome and painful labour. Mr. Frith has 
been closely occupied for two years upon this 
picture, and the result of his labour is more 
satisfactory than could have been anticipated. 
The crowd which gather about it are too busily 
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occupied in making out the likenesses of noble 
lords and ladies to appreciate the difficulties 
which have been overcome in the production of 
the picture ; but they should not « lost sight 
of, nor the painter be deprived of the honour 
which he has fairly earned by his long, patient, 
and successful labours. 

_Millais contributes five works to the exhibi- 
tion. Of these by far the most important is an 
episode connec with the departure of the 
Romans from Britain (294). On the white cliffs 
of the Dorsetshire coast a Roman soldier kneels 
at the feet of his British mistress, his head 
hidden in her lap, his arms clasping her body in 
an agony of grief—he is the weaker vessel, she the 
stronger now ; stronger, as we feel, in the enduring 
nature and quality of her grief, as well as in the 
present power of bearing it. In her action we 
see the evidence of Millais’ genius. A common 
painter would have made her moaning over and 
caressing her lover; but the thought of the 
eternal separation from him, now instantly im- 
—- has carried her beyond all that ; her 

rge motherly hands fondle him, but her savage 
ened, and her glance is fixed upon 
the sea, where the departing eys spell for 
her the word ‘‘abandoned.” The wrong done 
to Britain she at once appropriates as her own 
sersonal wrong ; she rises to be the incarnation of 

er country’s grief and despair. Millais, though 
a master of expression, has never painted a finer 
figure than this ; and it is worthy of note that 
this powerful effect is obtained by a literal 
adherence to truth and probability. She is of 
the true Celtic type, not a Southern voluptuous 
savage, but spare and active in body, affectionate 
and passionate in soul. The Roman will forget 
her. She will never cease to remember t 

black day of his departure. In presence of a 
great thought, so finely expressed, it is almost 
childish to talk of sketchy background, 
and canvas to let, &., even if these ob- 
jections could be sustained. The background 
is said to have been painted in four days, and 
during a bitter, blighting east wind at Laloorth. 
If so, it is another proof of the energy of the 
painter, and of his astonishing mastery over his 
materials. The line of cliffs marks the desolate, 
inhospitable shore, which the imagination pictures 
as the barrier of a savage land ; and the very 
scene itself is made to assist in’ carrying the 
thoughts of the spectator far back into the Pagan 
centuries. Great space and daylight are to be 
remarked in the picture, and fe, lhe rather 
than force of colour. In points of detail some- 
thing remains to be desired ; but before a well- 
expressed thought we care less to dwell on im- 
perfections than to insist on the recognition of 
unusual excellence. Of Millais’ other pictures, 
we have already spoken of ‘The Parable 
of the Tares.” The ‘‘ Esther,” ‘‘ The Swallow,” 
and ‘* Joan of Arc,” are remarkable as studies of 
colour and marvellous force of painting. We 
may point especially to the sniky of a young 
lady kneeling on a chair, to which Tennyson’s 
lines, ‘‘ O swallow flying from the golden woods,” 
have been applied in the catalogue. It is placed 
between two of Miss Mutrie’s brilliant flower 
pictures, and it maintains its ground uninjured 
by the juxtaposition. In other respects, there 
is little to praise, and much at which we may 
take exception, in all three of the smaller pic- 
tures. 

One of the most attractive works in the ex- 
hibition is Mr. Philip’s picture of ‘‘ The Early 
Career of Murillo” (156). This painter has of 
late years found his subjects in Spain, and his 
treatment of them is marked not merely by an 
accurate observation of Spanish character, but 
by a close study of the principles which 

overned the practice of the Spanish masters. 

t year we were delighted by a touching inci- 
dent drawn from the contemporary peasant life 
of the country. The picture now before us takes 
us back to the early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, ‘‘when the boy Murillo earned his daily 
bread by painting coarse and hasty pictures, and 
exposing them for sale in the Feria, held ina 
broad street, branching from the northern end 
of the old Alameda, and in front of the old 
church of ‘ All Saints,’ remarkable for its semi- 
Moorish belfry. The aspect of the place is pro- 
bably but little changed since the days of 
Murillo, when the unknown youth stood among 
ipsies, muleteers, and mendicant friars, selling 
or a few reals those productions of his early 
pencil, for which royal collectors are now ready 
to contend.” This scene has been reproduced by 
the painter with marvellous truth and effect. 
Full of various character and picturesque con- 
trasts, it offers apt materials for an artist whose 
sympathies are rather with the 


action of actual life than with the highes om 


nature is aw 
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ments of form and expression. John Gilbert is 
another instance of the same kind of genius, 
and is scarcely a less powerful, though more 
mannered painter. Great refinement is probably 
incompatible with the vigour and dash eon dis- 
play We should not look for it in the actual 
scene, and we have no right to complain of its 
absence in the picture. It is not coarse in treat- 
ment, though the handling is somewhat slovenly, 
and two of the principal figures, the woman 
with the bambino, and the man seated on the 
donkey, if extremely ugly, enhance by contrast 
the intelligent heads of the monks who are 
examining the young painter’s sketch. The 
picture is full of life and movement, and we 
turn from it with an impression that the painter 
has well maintained the high place he occupies 
among English artists. 

Mr. Poole, in his group of figures collected in 
a suburb of Pompeii, during the eruption of 
Vesuvius, which destroyed the city (162), 
introduces the element of starvation among the 
other horrors incident to the scene. It is not 
clear why these people should be so emaciated, 
as the destruction of the city was both suddenand 
complete. The awfulness of the catastrophe is not 
eictiened by the insertion of unrecorded horrors. 
The subversion of a luxurious city, in the very 
midst of feasting and revelry, is the burden of 
the story. The painter suggests to us the entomb- 
ment of a people already stricken by famine. 
A better example of Mr. Poole’s ability is 
afforded by ‘‘ The Parting Moment” (263), in 
which two lovers are seen standing on the beach 
by moonlight. Here we have displayed to great 
advantage the powers of this accomplished 
painter, his exquisite sense of colour and 
harmony, his tender feeling and grace. 

Goodall’s large picture of ‘‘ The Rising of the 
Nile” (8) is the most important work he has 
produced since his return from the East. Well 
composed, well drawn, and fairly coloured, it 
lacks imaginative power on the one hand, and 
is free from the forced effect that often passes 
current for it on the other. Tt is consequently 
liable to be passed over without very careful 
observation ; but there is no better instance in 
the exhibition of what may be accomplished by 
an honest and conscientious painter, who neglects 
no means, except the base ones of impertinence 
and trick, to make his pictures attractive and to 
secure the approval of cultivated minds. 








MUSICAL NOTES. 

Or ‘‘L’Africaine,” as performed in the Rue 
Lepelletier, we hope to give some account in our 
next number. The devotion of a week to the 
study of the work, in the place of its production, 
obliges us to suspend for once our usual chro- 
nicle of London music of the last few days. As 
we reported at some length on Mr. Costa’s 
**Naaman,” when it was produced at the 
Birmingham Festival of last autumn, a ‘‘ note” 
may suffice to record the first appearance of the 
work in London. The impressions left by a first 
hearing have not been altered by asecond. The 

ormance by the Sacred Harmonic Society on 
iday last, though far from equal to that given 
at the great midland festival, was very effective, 
and creditable to the society. That they should 
be able to doa large new work so well with, 
comparatively speaking, so little rehearsing, is a 
pleasant proof of the substantial progress 
they have made during the past few 
ears. The reception of the oratorio was as 
vourable as one might naturally have expected, 
considering the place, the composer, and the 
audience, and, it should in justice be added, 
the pleasant nature of the music. No listener 
could well help enjoying the never-failing tune- 
fulness of Mr. Costa’s writing, the transparent 
clearness of his vocal harmony, and the grace of 
his accompaniments. It would be ungracious to 
insist upon the fact (having once pointed it out) 
that these precious qualities are not in this case 
accompanied by certain others, yet rarer and 
more precious, without which a man can no 
more make a great oratorio than he can write a 
great poem. The writer of such a chorus as 
**God who cannot be unjust,” and of such a 
—- as ‘Honour and glory, Almighty, be 
thine” (to quote two of the most telling numbers 
of ‘“‘ Naaman”), has, to say the least, added 
something to our stock of enjoyable choral and 
This is nothing but gain to the 


Ever and anon there come to us accounts of a 

i ~ Mr. Tom Hohler, who ap- 

pears tous to be making some stir in Tuscany 
and North Italy as nb ar ta tenor. <A private 
account represents he really has vocal en- 


dowments and musical talents which may justify 








the laudations which the Italian papers are heap- 
ing upon him. 

CuRIOUSLY enough, the programme of the 
Schumann night at the Monday Popular Con- 
certs did not contain the piece which, of all the 
composer's works, has become the most esta- 
blished favourite with English concert-goers, the 
quintet in E flat. Probably Madame Schumann, 
who, we presume, made the selection, deter- 
mined to make the most of a good opportunity 
for showing how much more there is of her hus- 
band’s with which we have got to become fami- 
liar. The quartets were that for the pianoforte 
with strings in E flat and the one for strings 
only in A minor (op. 41). Madame Schumann ap- 

again at these concerts next Monday, and 
is then to play in Beethoven’s trio in D, with 
the same companions as at the Musical Union 
matinée noticed last week—MM. Joachim and 
Patti. 

At the Philharmonic concert of Monday last, 
Madame Joachim, wife of the great violinist, 
made her appearance as a singer, for the first 
time, we believe, in England. Her voice is mezzo- 
soprano. 

‘** LINDA DI CHAMONIX,” promised as a revival 
at both opera houses, will come out, it seems, first 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre. Mdlle. de Murska 
will be there the Linda. Mdlle. Patti, whose 
astonishing success in the part in Paris has sug- 
ag the revival, is to be the heroine at the other 

ouse. 

Mr. Costa’s new oratorio, ‘‘ Naaman,” will 
be again performed by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society next Friday evening, May 26. The 
oratorio begins at eight o’clock. 
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MUSIC FOR NEXT WEEK. 


MAY 22 ro 27. 
vipearnidiins < Concert, St. James’s Hall, 8 og 
r. R. Blagrove’s Second Concertina Concert, 
Beethoven Rooms, 8 p.m. 
TUESDAY.—Musical Union Matinée, St. James’s Hall, 3.30 


.m. 
Miss Eleanor Armstrong’s Evening Concert, 
Hanover Square Rooms. 
London ye and Madrigal Union, Collard’s 
ms, 3 p.m. 
Concert for St. Paul’s Cathedral Organ Fund, 
St. James’s Hall, p.m. 
ete 4 Philharmonic Concert, St. James’s Hall, 
p-m. 
THURSDAY.—Madame Eugene Oswald’s Matinée, Collard’s 
Rooms, 3 p.m. 
FRIDAY.—Miss bt Concert, Hanover Square Rooms, 
p.m. 
SATU cette! iy. Concert (Beethoven’s Septett, &c.), 
St. James’s Hall, 3 ~ 
Crystal Palace Opera Concert, 3 p.m. 
OPERAS,.—Covent Garden, “ Barbiére,” ** Marta,” “ L’Etoiledu 
Nord,” “ L’Elisire,” &c. 
Her Majesty’s, “‘ Lucia,” “ Fidelio,” &c. 


THE DRAMA. 


MR. PHELPS AS KING LEAR. 


VIGOROUS discussion has of late been carried 

on in our columns as to the merits of the 
actor whose impersonation of Lear we propose 
briefly to criticise. Two writers, apparently un- 
connected with any theatrical clique, and ob- 
viously speaking in perfect sincerity, have com- 
plained very bitterly of the manner in which some 
test characters are repre- 








of Shakespeare’s grea 
sented by this gentleman. On the other side, 
the merits of the performer have been pointed 
out by admirers, ole save in one case, appear to 
be temperate and discriminating. Our readers 
must now have had nearly enough of the con- 
troversy ; but as it seems clear that questions re- 
garding the manner in which our great plays are 
represented still excite considerable interest 
amongst educated men, a few remarks as to the 
powers of Mr. Phelps in plays of a high class 
may not be superfluous. 

He is not a great tragedian, and would not be 
considered so on any stage but our own; but even 
to call him a great tragedian is less absurd than 
to say that he is an actor of no merit whatever. 
It is quite true that it is not within his grasp to 
bring vividly before us the great characters of 
Shakespearian tragedy. The power of rendering 
the terrible agony of Othello, or the calm dignity 
of Brutus, nature has not given to him, and it 
is much to be regretted that a long career as 
manager has led him into the fault—so common 
amo actors in that position—of forgettin 
what his real aptitude is, and where his rea 
force lies. And thus on one occasion Mr. 
Phelps—much to the regret of some who re- 
spected him because he respected his art— ac- 


tually allowed himself to boast of the + num- 
ber of Shak ian parts which he acted, 
as if he showed his love and reverence for the 


great master by supposing himself to be the 
most fit representative of that master’s greatest 
creations. Very different this from the feeling 
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of the true artist, which ever has been, not how 
much he has done, and what perfection he has 
achieved, but rather, how far short of his own 
ideal his most strenuous effort has ever left him. 
*‘T am learning still,” said Michel Angelo at 


eighty. 

ut though this proceeding showed an e - 
rated self-confidence, and though Mr. Phelps 
cannot be accepted as possessing the great powers 
requisite for English y, it would be ridicu- 
lous to deny that he is an excellent, and some- 
times aremarkable actor. His greatest skill lies 
in depicting certain peculiar types of character, 
which are prea by him with a force and 
completeness very rare on our modern stage. 
Most of those who have seen him as Justice 
Shallow, Bottom the Weaver, or in the two last 
acts of the ‘‘ Man of the World,” will e in 
admiring his powers in this respect. sides 
this, he is a thoroughly-trained actor—trained 
perhaps in a conventional school, but possessed 
of that matured skill which long and assiduous 
practice in a great variety of parts gives even to 
those who are not endowed with talent of the 
highest order, and which cannot fail to be recog- 
nized by the few who have been willing to study 
with some attention an art which is now 
little cared for and less understood. 

Merit of this kind is so rare in these days 
of careless actors, who lounge through the 
same part for two years, and still more careless 
audiences, who thankfully take whatever the 
manager gives them, that it cannot be too cor- 
dially acknowledged ; but while the considerable 
powers which Mr. Phelps possesses are fully 
admitted, it must, in fairness to his assailants, be 
stated that he has during this season appeared. 
in some parts which were beyond his scope, and. 
unsuited to him in every respect, and in which 
his acting was such as well-nigh to justify the 
denunciations of one of our correspondents. 

In the character of King Lear, lately acted 
two or three times at Drury Lane, both the 
merits and the shortcomings of Mr. Phelps are 
very clearly shown. His performance 1s not 
that of a tragic actor of genius, or even of a 
man able at occasional moments to reach the 
highest excellence ; and nowhere does he approach 
the intensity of passion and grief which are required 
for a truthful impersonation of the ‘‘foolish fond 
old man.” In the details, too, there are faults. 
The assumption of senility is wanting in art. The 
weak, uncertain steps and tremulous movements 
of extreme old age are ill imitated by an awkward 
stagger and an e rated nodding of the head 
an pte of the hands, while his voice, 
though powerful and extremely distinct, is harsh, 
and so nasal in some of its tones, as to render it 
extremely difficult for him to give it the expres- 
sion of deep tenderness, But though Mr. Phelps’ 
performance of Lear cannot be truthfully de- 
scribed as a great tragic impersonation, and 
though it is disfigured by certain peculiarities, 
it is, nevertheless, the elaborate and careful work 
of a ripe and well-practised actor, thoroughly 
master of the ordinary resources of his art. The 
terrible invocation of the curse upon Goneril is 
delivered without exaggeration, and with a force 
and fire such as are now very uncommon, and 
such as Mr. Phelps himself has rarely shown of 
late. The mad scene, which is the best part of 
his whole performance, is played with great judg- 
ment, has obviously been much thought over, 
and is well coloured, without being over-acted. 
i full expression to Lear’s recognition of 
Cordelia, in the fourth act, is beyond Mr. Phelps’s 
powers, but still this seene—though to render it 
perfectly is above the actor—is given with some 
pathos, and with perfect freedom from bad taste. 

In the final scene he fails ; but to say so is to 
blame the actor little, for nothing but dramatic 
genius of the highest kind can give true expres- 
sion to the matchless pathos and simplicity of 
Lear’s last speeches. 

Of the other actors we prefer not to speak, 
except to say that Mr. Walter Lacy threw 4 
sleam of humour into the little part of Oswald. 

‘ithout appearing to be intemperate, it would 
be difficult to comment properly on the manner 
in which the other minor characters were acted. 





Erratum.—A printer’s error in the notice 
that appeared last week of the revival of ‘‘ Fazio” 
somewhat perverted the writer’s meaning. One 
sentence is thus printed : ‘‘ Throughout the stilted 
dialogue, pathos alternates with coarseness.” Sad 
to say, the word should have been bathos. 





—_—— 
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First Class Subscription (for the Newest Books), One Guinea per 
Annum, and upwards, commencing at any date, 


Class B Subscription, Half-a-Guinea per Annum, 


PROSPECTUSES, POSTAGE FREE, ON APPLICATION, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTS AND SCHOOL 
PRIZES. 








Now ready, postage free, on aplication, 


A REVISED LIST of Surplus Copies of Recent Books with- 
drawn from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY for SALE. 


This List contains the names of more than One Thousand 
Books, of the Past and Previous Seasons, at the lowest Current 
Prices, with a large Selection of Works of the best Authors, 
carefully selected from the Lib and re-issued in Ornamenta 
Bindings for Presents and School Prizes. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Loren, 
New Oxford Street, London. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


TOWN & VILLAGE BOOK CLUBS. 





Book Societies in direct communication with MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY are now established in nearly every Town 
and Village of the Kingdom. 


Two or three Friends in any neighbourhood may unite in one 
Subscription, and obtain a constant succession of the best New 
Books as they appear, on moderate terms. 


PROSPECTUSES, POSTAGE FREE, ON APPLICATION, 
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Orders received by all 





MACMILLAN & CO’S 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE 
GALATIANS. 
A Revised Text, with Notes and Dissertations. 
By J. D. LIGHTFOOT, D.D., 
Hulsean Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 
This day, 8vo, cloth, price 10s, 6d. 


THE SYNONYMS OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 
By RICHARD CHEVENIX TRENCH, D.D, 
Archbishop of Dublin. 
New and Revised Edition, in 1 Vol. 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. 


Immediately will be published, 


LIFE’S WORK AND GOD’S 
DISCIPLINE. 


Three Sermons Preached before the University of Cambridge, 
in April and May, 1865, 


I, The Work Burned and the Workman Saved.—Il. The Ind!- 
— Hiring.—Il. The Remedial Discipline of Disease 
and Death. 


By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Vicar of Doncaster. 
Published at the Request of the Vice-Chancellor. 


—_— 


COMPLETION OF DR. VAUGHAN'S NEW WORK 
THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 
THE CHURCH OF THE WORLD; 


Being the Third and Cates Sate of “ The Church of the 
First Days,” is this day published, in fscp. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


ON 





Also, recently published, 
SERIES I.—THE CHURCH OF JERUSALEM. 
7 Il.—THE CHURCH OF THE GENTILES. 
Fscp. 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 6d. each, 


18mo, cloth, price 4s. 6d., 


A CLASS-BOOK OF OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. 


By the Rev. G. F. MACLEAR, M.A., 
Classical Master in King’s College, London, 
With Four Maps. 


This volume is intended for the lower as well as the higher 
forms in Schools. In its preparation the most recent authorities 
have been consulted ; notes have been subjoined illustrative of 
the text ; and, for the sake of more advanced students, refer- 
ences added to larger works. The Index has been so arranged 
as to form a concise Dictionary of the Persons and Places men- 
tioned in the narrative ; while the Maps, which have been 
a pete with considerable care, will add to the value and use- 

uness of the book. Tables have been appended, giving the 
Events of Me em | History, Genealogies, Lists of Prophets 
and Kings, Weights and Measures, &c. 


Also, by the same Author, 
A CLASS-BOOK OF NEW TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. 


Including the Connexion of the Old and New Testament. 
With Maps. 


By the Rey. G. F. MACLEAR, M.A., 

Formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambri ; Classical 
Master at King’s College School, London ; Author of “The 
History of Christian Missions in the Middle Ages &c. 

[Jn the Press. 


Now ready, fscp. 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d., 


CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES AND THE 
BIBLE. 


Being Sermons preached in St. Martin’s Church, Leicester. 
With a Preface and Notes. 
By the Rev. DAVID JAMES VAUGHAN, N.A., 
Vicar of St. Martin’s, Leicester, and Late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 


MACMILLAN & CO., London and Cambridge. 


Just published, price 2s. 6d., PART XIV. of 


The Herald and Genealogist. 
Edited by JOHN GOUGH NICHOLS, F.S.A. 





ConTEenrts : 

THE EFFIGY ATTRIBUTED TO GEOFFREY 
MAGNAVILLE. 

THE LEES OF QUARRENDON, 

ANGLO-AMERICAN GENEALOGY: NORTH & SOUTH. 

CARY: VISCCUNTS FALKLAND. 

POPULAR GENEALOGISTS; OR, THE ART OF PEDI- 
GREE MAKING. 

THE LIFE OF EDWARD SOMERSET, MARQUESS OF 
WORCESTER. 

WHO WAS ARNULPH DE HESDING? 


PEDIGREE OF MILLAIS, AND THE ARMORIAL OF 
JERSEY. 


BIBLIOTHECA HERALDICA. 
HERALDIC NOTES AND QUERIES, 


NICHOLS & SONS, 25 Parliament Street. 


DE 
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THE READER. 








20 MAY, 1865. 





—————— 





MACMILLAN & CO.'S RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 








POPULAR NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth (uniform), price 6s. each, 


WESTWARD HO! By Chas. Kingsley. 
HYPATIA. By Chas. Kingsley. 
TWO YEARS AGO. By Chas. Kingsley. 
ARTIST and CRAFTSMAN. 

A LADY IN whee OWN RIGHT. By 


Westitanp Marston. 


THE MOOR COTTAGE. By May 


Bevervey, 


THE HEIR of REDCLYFFE. 
DYNEVOR TERRACE. By. the Author 


of “The Heir of Redclyffe 


HEARTSEASE. By the Author of “The 


Heir of Redclyffe.” 


HOPES and FEARS. By the Author of 


“The Heir of Redclyffe.” 


THE YOUNG STEPMOTHER. By the 


Author of “‘ The Heir of Redclyffe.” 


JANET’S HOME. 
THE DAISY CHAIN. By the Author of 


“‘The Heir of Redclyffe.” 


THE TRIAL: More Links in the Daisy 


Chain. By the Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” 


TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. By the 


Author of “‘ Tom Brown’s School Days.” 


GEOFFRY HAMLYN. By H. Kingsley. 
RAVENSHOE. By H. Kingsley. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 





Handsomely and uniformly noes in cloth, gilt leaves, 3s. 6d. 
each, 


OUR YEAR. By the Author of “John 


Halifax.” With numerous Illustrations. 


PROF. KINGSLEY’S HEROES; or, Greek 


Fairy Tales. With Eight Illustrations. 


RUTH and HER FRIENDS: a Story 


for G 


DAYS of OLD: Stories from Old English 


History. By the ‘Author of “ Ruth and her Friends.” 


AGNES HOPETOUN’S SCHOOLS and 


HOLIDAYS. By Mrs. Ouipnayt. 


LITTLE ESTELLA, and other Tales for 
DAVID, KING of ISRAEL: a History 


for the Young. By J. Wricur. 


MY FIRST J OURNAL. By Georgiana 


Cratk. 


LANCES of LYN WOOD. By. the Author 


f “The Heir of Redclyffe. 


THE LITTLE DUKE. By the same 


Author. 


LITTLE | WANDERLIN j i and other 


ales. By A. and E. 


POPULAR BOOKS. 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. 5s. 
THE WATER BABIES. By Charles 


Kryestey. Second Edition. Price 6s. 


ALTON LOCKE. By Charles Kingsley. 


YEAST. By Charles Kingsley. 
THE COMPETITION WALLAH. By 


. O. Trevetyan. Price 9s. 


THE GREAT STONE BOOK of 


NATURE. By D. T. Ansrep, F.R.S. With Illustrations, 5s. 


GLACUS: WONDERS of the SEA- 


SHORE. By Caarces Kixositxy. With Coloured LIllustra- 
tions. 5s. 


FOOT-NOTES from the PAGE OF 


NATURE. By Hvecn Macmiuiay, F.R.S.E. With Illustra- 
tions. 5s. 


LESSONS in ELEMENTARY BOTANY. 


By D. Ourver, F.R.S. With Illustrations. 4s. 6d. 
THE HUMAN HAND and the HUMAN 
Nd RA M. Humeury, M.D., F.R.S. With Illustra- 
THE STORY of a BOULDER: GLEAN- 


INGS by a FIELD GEOLOGIST. By A. Geri. With 
tm ons. 5s. 


FIRESIDE TRAVELS. By James 
= Lowe.t, Author of “The Biglow Papers.” Price 
s. 





| 








NEW BOOKS. 


Immediately will be published, 


GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS. Social As- 


— of the Thirty Years’ War. Two Lectures. By Ricnarp 
neventx Trencu, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 





. 
This day is published, Second Edition, 3 Vols., crown 8vo, 
cloth, price £1 11s. 6d., 


THE HILLYARS and the BURTONS: 
A STORY OF TWO FAMILIES. 
3y HENRY KINGSLEY. 


2 Vols., crown 8yvo, price 12s., 


THE CLEVER WOMAN ofthe FAMILY. 


By the Author of “‘ The Heir of Redclyffe.” 


This day, crown Svo, price 10s. 6d., 


CAWNPORE. By G. O. Trevelyan, 


Author of “The Competition Wallah.” Illustrated with a 
Plan of Cawnpore, and Two Engravings from Photographs 
of the Burial-ground and the Well. The History is drawn 
from authentic, and, in many cases, from new sources, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 9s., 


THE COMPETITION WALLAH. By 
G. O. TrevELYyAN. 

“‘ The earlier letters are especially interesting for their racy 
description of European life in India, as seen by the quick eye 
and measured by the sharp satire of an intelligent new comer. 
Those that follow are of more serious import, seeking to tell 
the truth about the Hindoo character, and E nglish influences, 
good and bad, upon it, as well as to sugpest some better course 
of treatment than that hitherto adopted.” —Exvaminer. 


8vo, cloth, price 12s. 6d., 


ESSAYS, BIOGRAPHICAL and 


CRIT ICAL: ; chiefly on the English Poets. By Davin 
Massox, M.A., Professor of English Literature in University 


College, London. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6.1.., 


BRITISH NOVELISTS and their 
STYLES: — a, a Critical Sketch of the History of British 
Prose Fiction. By Davin Masson, M.A. 





Also, by the same Author, 


RECENT BRITISH PHILOSOPHY: 


A Review with Criticisms. By Davin Masson, 


This day is published, a New Edition, crown 8vo, price 12s. 6d., 


WORDS AND PLACES; or Etymo- 


no Illustrations of eye Ethnology, and Geography. 
Vith a — showing the Settlements of the Celts Saxons, 
Danes, and Norwegians in the British ag and Northern 


France. By the Rev. Isaac Taytor, M.A 


2 Vols., crow. 8vo, cloth, price 21s. 
> , , 


HISTORY of CHRISTIAN NAMES. 
By the Author of “ The Heir of Redclyfe.” 





Fsep. 8vo, cloth, 68., 


ESSAYS IN CRITICISM. By Matthew 


Arvo p, Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. 


18mo, price 3s. 6d., 


A BOOK OF THOUGHTS. By H. A. 
Beautifully printed on toned paper, and elegantly bound in 
cloth gilt, and dull gilt edges. 


Second Edition, fsep. 8vo, cloth, price 5s., 


GOBLIN MARKET, AND OTHER 


POEMS. By Curistixva G. Rossertz. With Two Illustra- 
tions from Designs by G. D. Rossetti. 


THE PRINCE’S PROGRESS, AND 


OTHER POEMS. By Curistixna G. Rossettt. 
[In the Press. 





In the press, crown 8vo, 


THE LIFE OF JOHN CLARE. By 


Freper tick Martin, Author of “ The Statesman’s Year 
Book,” &c., &c. 


Small 4to, cloth, 12s., 


BALLADS AND SONGS OF BRITTANY. 
3y Tom Taytor. Translated from the ‘ Barsaz-Breiz’ of 
Vicomte Hersart de la Villemarqué. 
Original Melodies harmonized a firs. Torn Taylor. With 
Illustrations by J. Tissot, J. Millais, R.A., J. Tennicl, 


C. Keene, E. Corbould, and H. 7 Browne. 


This week, 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d., 


THE COAL QUESTION: An Inq quiry 
concerning the Progress of the Nation and the Probab 
Exhaustion of our Coal Mines. By W. Srantey Jevons, 
M.A., Fellow of University College, London. 





























With some of the 





HISTORICAL WORKS 


PRINTED AT THE CLARENDON PRESS, AND PUB- 
LISHED FOR THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD, BY 
MACMILLAN & CO, 


Seven Vols., 8vo, cloth, 47. 4s., 


BURNET’S 
HISTORY of the REFORMATION 
of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 


A NEW EDITION, carefully revised, and The Records Collated 
with the Originals. 


By the Rev. N. POCOCK, M.A., late Michel Fellow of 
abiccrh College. 





CLARENDON’S HISTORY OF THE 


REBELLION. New Edition. Seven Vols., 18mo, cloth, 21s. 


CLARENDON’S HISTORY OF THE 
REBELLION. With his Life, in which is included a Con- 
tinuation of his History. With Indexes. Royal 8vo, cloth, 22s, 


CLARENDON’S HISTORY OF THE 
REBELLION. With Notes by Bishop Warsurton. Seven 
Vols., med, 8vo, cloth, 21. 10s. 











CLARENDON’S LIFE AND _ OCOON- 


TINUATION OF HIS HISTORY, with the Suppressed 
Passages. Three Vols., 8vo, cloth, 16s. 6d. 


BURNET’S HISTORY OF JAMES II. 


With additional Notes. 8vo, cloth, 9s. 6d. 


BURNET’S HISTORY OF HIS OWN 


Time. With the Suppressed Passages and Notes. Six Vols., 
8vo, cloth, 27. 10s. 


BINGHAM’S AN TIQUITIES OF THE 
ay Church, and Other Works. Ten Vols., 8vo, cloth, 


CLINTON’S FASTI HELLENICI. 
From the Earliest Accounts to the Death of Augustus. 
Three Vols., 4to, cloth, 47. 17s. 


CLINTON’S EPITOME OF THE FASTI 


HELLENICT; or, Civil and Literary Chronology of Greece. 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 


CLINTON’S FASTI ROMANI. From 
the Death of Augustus to the Death of Heraclius. Two 
Vols., 4to, cloth, 3/. 9s. 


CLINTON’S EPITOME OF THE FASTI 
ROMANI, or Civil and Literary Chronology of Rome and 
Constantinople. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 


EUSEBII, HISTORIA ECCLESIASTICA. 


Edited by E. Burron. 8vo, cloth 8s, 6d. 


FULLER'S CHURCH HISTORY OF 
































BRITAIN. Edited by the Rev. J. S. Brewer. Six Vols., 
8vo, cloth, 17. 19s. 
GRESWELL’S  FASTI TEMPORIS 


CATHOLICI. Four Vols., 8vo, cloth, 22. 10s. 


GRESWELL’S ORIGINES KALEN- 


DARL ITALIC. Four Vols., 8vo, cloth, 22. 2s. 


GRESWELL’S ORIGINES KALEN- 


DARLE HELLENIC®. Six Vols., 8vo, cloth, 41. 4s, 











INETT’S CHURCH HISTORY. Edited 


by the Rev. Joun Grirrirns, M.A. Two Vols., 8vo, cloth, 
1/. 11s. 6d, 


KEN NETT'S PAROCHIAL ANTIQUI- 


‘IES. Two Vols., 4to, cloth, 11. 14s, 








BOOKS IN _THE PRESS. 
TWO OF THE SAXON CHRONICLES, 


PARALLEL, with SUPPLEMENTARY EXTRACTS from 
the OTHERS. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and a 
Glossarial Index, by Jonn Earie, M.A., some time Fellow 
and Tutor of Oriel ¢ ollege, and Professor of Anglo-Saxon, 
Rector of Swanswick. 8vo. 





BRITTON : a Treatise on the Laws of 
ne - y composed in the name of King Edward I. Edited 
with an English Translation and Notes. By Francis Morgan 


Nicuois, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 


A HISTORY of AGRICULTURE and 
PRICES in ENGLAND, from 1259—1792, compiled entirely 
from Original and Contemporaneous Records. By James E. 
Turonatp Rocers, M.A., Professor of Political Economy in 


the University of Oxford. 4to. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
DOWN TO THE REFORMATION. By Go.pwix 
Surru, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern History. 

[Clarendon Press, Oxford. 
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